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A REFINED YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DE- 
sires a position as companion or caretaker of invalid, 
or elderly lady. Hashadexperience. Kind and gentle. 
Address M. A., Box 11, Langhorne, Pa. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
eee . Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


F2XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 

tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 
tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 


ps PHILADELPHIA, OR VICINITY, A YOUNG 

woman Friend, graduate, wishes a position as teacher 
of English, Latin, and Drawing, for next year. Address 
B., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING OR 
working housekeeper by lady (Friend) of ability. 
Address No. 126, this Office. 





ANTED.—NURSING, OR ASSISTANT IN 
housekeeping or companion, No. 124, this Office. 


‘OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 

rooms. Piazzas. lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. aia FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 


treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TO MEXICO—31 DAYS FOR $310- 

New Orleans, San Antonio, Monterey, San Louis 
Potosi, Morelia, Tzintzuntzan, Tulnca, City of Mexico, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, to ruins of Mitia. Second month 27. 
Further information, R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper 
St., Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Along the Wilmington and West Chester road, Farms, 
Building Lots, Business Opportunities, etc. 
Send for maps. Friends and Friendly people desired. 
W. PASSMORE, Surveyor, 
Brandywine, Delaware. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


A ten-roomed house, all modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School. Trolley 
running by the door, connecting with Doylestown 
and Bristol. Apply to 
GARRET B. GIRTON or HORACE G. REEDER, 

Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 





Bicycle Tour of 
England and Scotland. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 





A wheeling trip for eleven young men and boys, sail” 


aces week in June. 


‘or particulars address EDWARD C. WILSON, 


3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
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GEORGE B.COCK, 
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14S. Broap Street, Pura. 
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JOHN FABER MILLER, 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

AS “ae 

. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: patie, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


~ AQUILA J, LINVILL, © 


Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal.. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
‘THE PENNHURST, 

Second house from Beach. Michigan Avenue. 


Open the entire year. Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Boox.et Mazen. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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| Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


PARIS EXPOSITION AND EUROPEAN TOURS. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 


England, 
position Tours from $215 up. 


rance, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. 


Special Ex- 


Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 


included. Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 


Steamship Tickets 


by Principal Lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Reforms and Reformers,”’ 

By AARON M. POWELL. 


“T“HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos 

sesses especial interest for Friends, and all interested in 

Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 

young. 


“It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took bis place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history. 
His personal recollections . . are well worth thus 
SeneeEnanG: Se engas Ledger. 

‘ Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery Heerature, as 
well asa memorial of a most excellent man.’ Sg 
Evening Post. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.13. 


Orders received by Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
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Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
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J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


** They are poems of unusual merit, and give promise 
of good work in future.”"—Nebraska State Journal. 
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By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
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Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 
(SgconD FLoor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 
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Criry, West Puitapetrenia, anp Detaware Co 


Pogue of Every Description Bought, 
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Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Hege e 
Commerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. ° 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, ce 
JNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
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Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for — or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students odeniten’ when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
aes M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, » Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


__ FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N.Y N.Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
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For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
VIL. 
Ir we love and trust the goodness we have seen, 
known, and experienced, we shall surely go on to know 
more and to love more. 


M. CATHARINE ALBRIGHT. 
(Of Birmingham, England.) 


From her paper, ‘‘Faith,’’ in ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ 
(edited by J. Wilhelm Rowntree), Vol. I. 





O, LOVE DIVINE! 


O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near ! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near ! 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near ! 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 
Content to suffer, while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PRIESTLINESS.' 

BY THOMAS HODGKIN. 
I aM invited to write on a subject which is very near 
my heart, and yet I find it difficult to choose a title 
for my paper. I proposed to call it ‘On Priestcraft,”’ 
but on reflection that seems to me to be relapse into 
that old bad habit practiced by the churches of calling 
one another hard names, which has been the bane of 
religious controversy. Perhaps the word which I 
have now placed at the head of my paper, though of 
doubtful right to pass as English, will best express 
my meaning. 

I have lately met with a little pamphlet called 
“The Catholic Sick Room,” the object of which is to 
explain to “ Catholics,” especially to the poor among 
them, how they should prepare for the priest when he 
is coming to visit the death-bed of one of their family. 
The arrangement of the little table by the bed-side ; 
the flowers which are meant for our Lord; the 
candles, of which there should be two; the glass of 


1 From Present Day Papers, (published at York, England, by 
J. Wilhelm Rowntree and Henry ge Binns) for Tenth month, 1899. 





water in which the priest is to wash his hands lest 
any particles of the Sacrament should adhere to 
them ; the disposition of the sick person’s limbs so 
that the anointing oil may be most easily applied— 
these and many other details of the same kind are de- 
scribed with a minuteness which is not amusing be- 
cause it is so deeply pathetic. The author of this 
pamphlet is an American priest, who once served 
little mission stations in the Far West, and who is 
now, I imagine, laboring among the poor of New 
York, or some one of the great Atlantic cities. In 
reading his little manual I felt that here is a man who 
isthoroughly sincere. Laboring up the rickety stairs 
of a squalid lodging-house in New York, and carry- 
ing with him the consecrated wafer, he really believes 
that he is bringing the Lord himself into the dingy 
dwelling. He goes, often at the risk of his own life, 
to fortify the soul of his parishioner for its last long 
journey; and when he touches the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet of the New York beg- 
gar with his holy oil, he feels that he is obeying to 
the letter the directions of ‘“‘ James, a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” given eighteen cen- 
turies ago to the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad. In all this there is nothing to sneer at, but 
much to admire, and, Protestants as we are, we can 
believe with thankfulness that our Lord is often pres- 
ent in these poverty-stricken upper chambers, not in- 
deed in the crucifix or in the pyx, but in the heart of 
the worshippers who thus with childlike earnestness 
are calling on his name. 

But to believe in the sincerity and to admire the 
self-devotion of many a Catholic priest is not neces- 
sarily to accept the acconnt which he gives of his 
office, of his relation to Christ, or of his powers over 
the unseen world. The Apostle Paul also admired, 
in a certain sense, the earnestness of the Jewish 
zealots, with whom he was engaged in life-long con- 
troversy. ‘ Brethren,” he says, ‘ my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they might be 
saved. ForI bear them record that they have a zeal 
of God, but not according to knowledge.” But when 
it was a question of submitting to the teaching of 
men, who were only going part way back toward the 
bondage of Judaism, he did not say, ‘‘ Admirable 
men, do you Gentiles imitate their zeal for God ?”’ but 
“* O, foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you that 
ye should not obey the truth before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified among 
you?” 


And even so, in this latter age of the world, after _ 


all that has come and gone, it is not only our privi- 
lege but our solemn dnty to “ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” With a great 


price did our fathers obtain us this freedom. At the; 
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. much liberty, no, nor even any recoil from the dreary 
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martyr’s stake, in the felon’s cell, in exile from the 
land which they loved, amid cruel mockings and 
scourgings, in cheerfully accepted poverty, they bore 
witness to the truth that Christ’s religion is the religion 
of free men, not of— 


this gentleman was a man of culture, one who had 
thought much on religious subjects,—a choice speci- 
men of ‘‘the Oxford movement”’; but there spoke, 
as I venture to think, the spirit which goes back into 
bondage, away from the freedom and away also from 
the responsibility of faith. Trust this spirit fully, 
give up your conscience to its control, and it will lead 
you back through confession and indulgences into the 
romantic darkness of the Middle Ages, and through 
that into a state of mind as alien to the free Spirit of 
Christ as the fetichism of Ashantee or the praying- 
mills of Tibet. 

I would invite the timid souls who are over-awed 
by the pretentions of the priest, whether Anglican, 
Greek, or Roman, to take a broad and far-reaching 
view of this question. It is easy, if one limits one’s 
scrutiny to one small and narrow issue, to bewilder 
one’s self as to the true intent and meaning of God’s 
revelation of himself in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
man who is perpetually pondering the text, “‘ Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church” 
(forgetful of the passages providentially preserved 
which show what blunders Peter himself made, and 
how far from infallible he was), may get into as dazed 
and helpless a condition as the man who is always 
studying ‘‘ unfulfilled prophecy,” and who dare hardly 
save his seed lest the end of the world should come 
before next year’s harvest. 























‘* A bondsman shivering at a Jesuit’s feet,’’ 


and we, at the close of the nineteenth century, must 
not let any sentimental back-glances toward the 
Middle Ages, any weariness of the weight of too 


abysses of Materialism and Agnosticism, tempt us 
back into the bondage out of which they were led by 
God. 

Christianity, true and pure, is, as we believe, the 
highest manifestation of the religious faculty that the 
human race has yet witnessed. And because it is the 
highest it is in a certain sense the simplest. It brings 
the spirit of man, by the mighty drawing power of the 
Crucified Saviour, into the presence of his Maker and 
his Judge. It sets up his one tribunal in the be- 
liever’s heart, and there, by condemnation, by the ar- 
rest of sentence, by most merciful forgiveness, it vin- 
dicates the law and makes it honorable ; it transforms 
the life of man, it moulds and remodels conduct, it 
produces a real imitation of Christ: if it might but 
work unchecked it would transfigure and glorify the 
world, and would almost turn the wonderful prophetic 


pictures of Isaiah into reality. 

But just because Christianity is so high and so 
pure, the soul of man has ever and anon shrunk away 
from its penetrating glance. Like the children of 
Israel at the foot*of Sinai, the second and third gen- 
eration of Christians, and most of the succeeding gen- 
erations in their turn, have looked around for some 
one to whom they could say, ‘Speak thou with us 
and we will hear: but let not God speak with us lest 
we die.”” When the worshipper is in this mood of 
mind then comes the priest’s opportunity. First a 
man here and there, then an order of men, then a 
mighty hierarchy arises which says only too eagerly, 
“We will aaswer for your sins, we will tell you how 
to purge your consciences, we will be to you instead 
of God,” and in an undertone, “Give us lands and 
wealth and lordship, and deck us with mitres and 
copes and albs and chasubles. We will offer you the 
sacrifice of the mass, standing between you and God, 
and you shall look on and your consciences shall 
have peace.” 

A trifling anecdote may sometimes indicate the 
practical working of a principle better than a long 
dissertation. Some years agoa number of gentlemen 
were engaged in preparing evidence in support of a 
certain measure which was to be brought before Par- 
liament. It was avery busy session: time passed, 
and they had worked late on through Saturday night 
and into the Sunday morning. One of the number 
suggested that it was time to go to bed, if they 


wished to go to their several places of worship next 
morning. ‘All right,” said another, who was a recent 


convert to the Roman Catholic Church, “ leave it with 
me and I will work on for some hours yet. I shall 


know that those fellows yonder (pointing to a neigh- 
boring Oratory) are doing my worship for me.” Now 





But taking a broad and comprehensive, yet 


reverent, view of God’s dealings in the religious edu- 
cation of the human race, and recognizing that even 
toward the heathen populations of the world he left 
not himself without witness, let us ask ourselves, ‘‘ Is 
it probable that this priest, with his material appliances 
for the saving of our souls, with his professed power 
to lengthen or shorten the stay of our beloved ones in 


purgatory according to the number of coins which is 
placed in his hands, is or is not the final outcome of 
God’s education of the being whom he formed in his 
own image?” 

Whether we call the process development, or 
progressive revelation, or the education of the world, 
everyone who has not fallen into the gulf of pessim- 
ism believes that there has been through the ages 
some upward tendency of the human race; and he 
who believe in God believes that this process has been 
made haud sine numine by the help of the Divine and 
Teaching Spirit. 

Ponder over the evidence of this process in the 
Hebrew Scripture. See how the conception of the 
spiritual nature of the Most High grows and 
strengthens, how the merely national God expands 
into the All-father, who says, “‘ Blessed be Egypt, 
my people, and Assyria, the work of my hands, and 
Israel, mine inheritance” (Isaiah, xix., 25). See how 
Israel is led up through all the cumbersome sacrifices 
of the law to the great discovery, ‘“‘ He hath showed 
thee, oh man, what is good, and what doth Jehovah 
require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” And then ask 
thyself, “Is it likely that all this long and glorious 
upward progress from the material to the spiritual, 
from the ceremonial to the moral, from that which 


dazzles the senses to that which touches the heart 











and moulds the character, was meant to end in the 
genuflections and the posturings, the dressings and 
undressings, the swinging of censers and tinkling of 
bells, which make up the sacrifice of the Mass?’’ 
Very beautiful sometimes it may be as a piece of 
religious opera, though perhaps the worship of the 
Virgin goddess in the Parthenon of Athens would 
have more completely satisfied the artistic instinct. 
But that is not the question. You, oh Priest! who 
claim to stand between us and God while you perform 
‘the sacrifice of the Mass,’”’ do so only in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and will at once confess that without 
his authority you are nowhere. In the words of his 
Apostle Peter we say, ‘‘ Why tempt ye God to puta 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear?’ And in the 
words of Jesus Christ himself, our great High Priest 
that is passed into the heavens, we say, ‘‘ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

Far be it from us to deny that many do thus wor- 


ship Him—reaching through the enwrappings of | 
ceremony to the eternal and spiritual substance,—but | 


we say that our spirits are not_helped but hindered 
by all the posturings of the priest. We do not 
believe all this religious pageantry to be in accordance 
with the mind of Christ, and we are determined to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free. 





THoMAS HopckIN, D.C. L., author of this article, is one 

of the most prominent of the English Friends. He is by 
i. occupation a banker, being the 

head of an important house at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, but he has 


ness for several years. He resided 
for some years at Bamborough 
Castle, the picturesque old fortress 
on the Northumberland coast, 
north of Newcastle, but a year or 
more ago he removed to a more 
modern residence, Barmoor Cas- 





leisure has been occupied in lit- 
erary labor, chiefly history. He 


not been actevily engaged in busi- | 


tle, near the Scottish border. His | 








is the author of the important | 


work ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders,’’ recently completed in eight 
volumes, an original study of the first rank. To many 
American Friends he is well-known as the author of the ‘‘ Life 
of George Fox,’’ published in 1896 by Methuen & Co. 


Thomas Hodgkin was born in 1831, and is a graduate of | 


London University. His father was John Hodgkin, a promi- 
nent Friend of London, a barrister-at-law by profession. 





WE think of heaven as something that must visit 
us from afar. But the new heaven and the 
new earth will only be the unveiling to us of what 
already is. It is only our blindness that needs to be 
removed, only our spiritual faculties that need to be 
awakened.—cucy Larcom. 


s¢€ 
GRATITUDE is a virtue of the highest order. 
Mean men often dislike those who confer blessings 
because they are conscious of inferiority. Only a 


large-minded person can receive a favor and heartily 
bless the giver.—[ Exchange. ] 
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A TESTIMONY AND AN APPEAL 
CONCERNING PEACE. 


Issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and addressed to its members and to others. 
ExIsTING conditions, especially in our own country, 
have impressed upon us, at this time, the duty of re- 
stating and reaffirming the substance of the testimony 
concerning Peace, which, as a people, the Friends 
have for more than two centuries striven to maintain, 
and which, believing it to embody the teaching of our 
Divine Master, they earnestly hope may come to be 
the testimony as well of all mankind. 

To those who profess the Christian faith, and who 
have a real desire to abide in it, there can be no ne- 
cessity to dwell at length upon those clear and em- 
phatic injunctions in which Jesus established the rule 
of life. ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
And again: ‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” And again, to one of 
those who questioned him, he cited the “first and 
great commandment” of love to God, and then he 
added, ‘“‘A second, like unto it, is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The Gospel of Christ 
has for its animate force the supreme teaching as to 
our present life that the human family, children of 
one Father, having, as Paul declared, ‘‘ one blood,” 


>? 
should cherish toward one another, in feeling and ac- 


| tion, that love which Jesus, our Pattern, himself with- 
| out measure showed. 


This being true, it is evident that quarrel and con- 
flict, whether proceeding to bloodshed or stopping 
short of it, are in violation of the Christian profession. 
From the beginning of Christianity those who have 
exemplified it have declared this truth. The early 
Christians so held, and many of them suffered mar-~ 
tyrdom for their faith. The roll of those, in every 


| age, who have been recognized as true followers of 


the Master, exemplars of his loving-kindness, has 
upon it a multitude of great names, men and women 
of every land, in every condition of life. Such testi- 
mony as they have borne is overwhelming, in charac- 
ter and in volume, to the vital substance of the teach- 
ing that the quarrels, the aggressions, the wars and 
fightings which have disfigured human history are, as 
the Apostle James declared, from the evil and corrupt 
passions of man’s lower nature, even from his “ lusts.” 

The Friends, thus, have done no more, and have 


| striven to do no more, than to maintain for them- 


selves, and to declare to the world, as opportunity 
offered, the testimony of Christ on this subject. 
have at times suffered grievously for the testimony, 
and they have passed through seasons of trial when 
its consistent application was found difficult. Yet 
they have, we believe, faithfully striven, as they now 


| do, to preserve it in purity and truth, 


In the existing conditions to which we have re- 
ferred, we behold peoples who should love and serve 
one another engage in deadly conflict. We behold 
nations covetous of one another's possessions, and as- 
sailing one another upon mere pretexts, and pretenses 
of cause. We behold vast armaments established, 


and continually increased, until that continent which 


They ° 
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is regarded as not only most advanced in civilization, 


but as containing the larger part of Christian believers, 
is become an armed camp, standing at a moment's 
notice to begin international slaughter, and the strain 
and stress of the situation have compelled one of the 
most powerful of its rulers to protest against further 
increase of this preparation for war. We behold, too, 
our own country involved in a conflict which, how- 
ever it may be sought to be explained or excused, 
presents in its actual course those elements of evil 
which war habitually does and from which it cannot 
be separated. 

We desire, therefore, in as brief a manner as the 
subject will permit, to renew and reaffirm our testi- 
mony against quarrels, wars, and bloodshed ; against 
every form of injustice and oppression, whether by 
man to man, by nation to nation, by those who are 
strong to those who are weak, by those who esteem 
themselves ‘civilized’ to those who are less ad- 
vanced in knowledge and the arts, or by those who 
conceive themselves ‘“‘ superior’’ to those whom they 
deem “inferior.” We ask all who may be hesitant 
upon these questions to depend not upon outward 
counsellors, but to seek the guidance of the inward 
principle of truth which is of God, and then to follow 
its leading. ‘‘ God is love,” is the brief and emphatic 
word of him who was ‘‘the beloved disciple,’ and 
they who are, or who strive to be, in harmony with 
the Divine law will be directed not toward weak com- 
promises of the truth, or poor evasions of duty, but 
to that fixed and firm observance and fulfillment upon 
which principles live, and without which they wither 
and perish. 

_ We do not think it necessary to refer more spe- 
cifically to circumstances which now surround us, or 
to conditions which are presented elsewhere. We 
believe that the substance of the testimony which we 
thus endeavor to declare will be found easy to apply 
in any given case, and that when we are aware of the 
truth we shall not fall into error. “He that loveth 
his brother abideth in the light, and there is no occa- 
sion of stumbling in him.” And contrariwise, ‘‘ He 
that hateth his brother is in the darkness, and know- 
eth not whither he goeth, becauae the darkness hath 
blinded his eyes.”” Above all else, the revelation of 
the Divine, and a walk in accordance with it, imply 
the enjoyment of that light which never misleads. 

We appeal, then, not only to those who may be 
in our Religious Society, but to all to whom this tes- 
timony may come, that they renew their allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace, and that they honor him, and 
prove themselves, by a real following of his steps. 
So, as his teachings spread shall the family of men 
come into that condition where they may peaceably 
enjoy in this life the blessings God here gives them, 
and may show by their own harmony that they are 
truly children of Him, and are in his harmony, which 
is without measure and without end. 


Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
in Philadelphia, by adjournments from the fifteenth day of 
the Fifth month to the nineteenth of the same inclusive, 1899. 

EMMOR ROBERTS, } Clerks 
SARAH GRISCOM, | , 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BICYCLING IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


A FINE bright morning tempts the bicycler, and where 
in all America will he find such roads to call him to 
wheel as in Oxfordshire and Berkshire? Spinning out 
of Oxford by the “Seven Bridges Road” I follow 
the valley of the upper Thames, here called the Isis, 
to Eysham, near which is one of the few toll-gates 
left on English roads. This particular toll-gate, too, 
is made especially delightful by reason of being a 
smail relic of ancient brigandage. It seems that some 
ancestor of Lord Abingdon, in the time of George III., 
constructed a bridge over the river at this point; 
wherefore he was given the privilege by the king of 
collecting toll on the highway, and with no duties 
except the repair of a few rods of road and the bridge, 
his descendant still collects toll of all passers for his 
private pocket. So did the ancient German barons 
take forcible toll at the fords, There is great joy in 
the thrill of anger and defiance one must needs feel 
in being held up on the king’s highway ; and the con- 
tact with other days, the touch of medizvalism, is 
cheap at tuppence. Sowhen routine grows stale and 
the commonplace of life closes round us we can flee 
away to this toll-gate and for the small sum of tup- 
pence have our veins fired with a sense of oppression 
and tyranny. Iam not sure that this view is shared 
by the natives. 

A dozen miles to the west of Oxford lies the town 
of Witney, noted for the manufacture of blankets, 
whose virtues are thought to owe much to the sul- 
phurous character of the Windrush river near by. 
The American looks first for antiquities, loving the 
old in proportion to his own newness, no doubt; and 
he finds them here in the form of a stone pagoda 
resting on round pillars, known as the “ butter cross,” 
and in the fine old church, whose massive and pointed 
spire is conspicuous for miles around. The butter 
cross, it is true, has been restored more than once 
since the seventeenth century, but to the true enthu- 
siast small matters of this kind are not allowed to 
interfere with the sense of hoary age he longs for. 
The butter cross was once the focal point for the 
periodic markets, standing as it does in the center of 
the public square, but at present it is chiefly used by 
the village loafers. The church does not differ 
greatly from many others, except as to its splendid 
spire. It is said to have the so-called “leper win- 
dows,”’ where the unfortunates afflicted with that 
loathsome disease used to peep through to see some 
portions of the service. A prolonged search all 
around the building, however, failed to show them. 

There is a small Friends’ meeting at Witney, 
and a flourishing adult school, numbering about sixty. 
The Home Mission Committee supports a missionary 
here, and his work has been very good. The meet- 
ing-house has passed through many vicissitudes, 
having been in turn a stable and a pair of cottages 
before it reached its present use. It acquires special 
interest by reason of having been once attended by 
William Penn. That, it need not be remarked, was 
before the days of paid missionaries. The morning 
session of the meeting is what I have heard called 
“‘a proper Friends’ meeting,” while the evening gather- 
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ing is more organized, and is regarded as a “‘ mission 


meeting.” It seems to me that we might fairly con- 
sider whether this distinction does not indicate a 
matter of real importance to Friends. In our sense 
that worship is personal and cannot be made formal 
without danger, have we not left out of account the 
necessity for teaching,—that most people need expla- 


those of our household, but we lack altogether the 
machinery for the presentation of our faith to others. 
Such presentation would not always be appropriate 
to our regular meetings, but surely there should be 
some appointed time and place where they would be 
appropriate. A recent article in the INTELLIGENCER 
by Elizabeth Coale accentuates this need. In our 
Society the duties of pastor and of religious teacher 
devolve upon all the members. Who is to blame 
when they are left undone? 

Bicycling out of Witney, still to the westward, a 
Friend who accompanied me pointed out on our right 
a picturesque pile called Lovell Priory. This whole 
region is full of relics of the civil wars of Cromwell’s 
time and Lovell Priory has a tragic story. 
that Lord Lovell, fleeing before Cromwell’s men, took 
refuge in a secret chamber of the Priory. He was 
locked in by the butler, who alone knew of his pres- 
ence there. When the pursuers arrived the butler 
was shot or carried away and Lovell was heard of no 
more. But many years afterwards when the Priory 
had fallen in ruins a road was cut right through the 
middle of it opening the secret chamber to the light. 
And there at a table, was found the skeleton of the 
forgotten soldier, the drawn and dried face resting on 
the skeleton hands. 


was the original of the wierd tale of Lovell’s Bride, | 


in which the beautiful Genevra, on her bridal day, 


hides in a great chest in the attic and, caught by the | 


springing lock, is not found until years had passed 
by. It is something of a shock to have one’s dearest 
traditions so assailed,—and who has not shed tears 
over the fate of Genevra? But remembering that at 
Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, I had 
seen the very chest of the story, I rallied and turned 
my back on the mischievous destructiveness of the 
image breaker. 


Close by Lovell Priory, is the village of Charterville, | 


founded by O'Conner and the Chartists in 1847. It 
was intended as a socialist colony. Each of the 
dumpy little stone houses had its plot of ground, and 
a large central hall was expected to serve the village 
for social and public needs. The experiment failed, 
as such will fail until men can eliminate a much 
larger proportion of their selfishness than they have 
yet parted with. 

Burfurd is a few miles further on—a large market 
town. We descended the sharp hill leading down to 
the: principal street to find that street occupied for 
several squares by a wonderful array of cheap Johns, 
booths, shooting galleries, and all sorts of catch- 
penny devices. The huge vans—small houses on 
wheels—in which the various travelling showmen 
move about from fair to fair, seemed to be very com- 
fortably fitted up as residences, and I instinctively 


It is told | 


My friend assured me that this | 


| 





looked for Little Nell and her grandfather, and for 
good-natured Mrs. Jarley with her wax-works. But 
they had not arrived. A Friend never lacks friends 
where there are Friends, and we soon picked one out 
from the busy group on the street. It appeared that 


| he had no mission in life but to show us the town ; so 


_ after repairing to his house and signing his visitors’ 
nation before they will understand our silent service ? | 


Our meetings for worship meet indeed the needs of | 


book we set out again to look about us. There isa 
tiny meeting-house tucked away behind a high wall. 
Except for a reading desk and the primitive candle- 


Sticks for lighting it is not unlike one of our older 


meeting-houses in Pennsylvania. A feature one 
would not see at home, however, is the notice of the 
calling out of the Army Reserve to be found at the 
door. This seems to be required of all the churches, 
and has evidently not been regarded as a matter of 
conscience. 

The parish church is one of the many where 


| Cromwell stabled his horses during the Civil War. 


It was here also that he overtook and imprisoned 
some of his old troopers who turned against him with 
the ‘‘ Levellers.” On the soft stone of the baptismal 
font is scratched the name of one of them “ 
, prisoner.”” Some of the prisoners were stood 
up in the front of the church to be shot. Cromwell 
withdrew to the tower in order to avoid seeing the 
execution ; but after the first volley he burst into tears 
and hurried down to save the others. The bullet 
marks are still to be seen, looking suspiciously dis- 
tinct and round after two hundred years. A fine old 
tomb in the church marks the resting place of some 
ancient knight or baronet, who seems to have pro- 
vided against his burial enough poetry to cover a 
large part of the monument. The character of it 
may be judged from this quotation : 








Love made me poet 

And this I wrote [Wro-et ?] 
My heart did ytte 

And not my wyftte. 


Not far away is the ruin of a fine old mansion 
«with a chapel attached, which was formerly the home 
of Lenthall, speaker of the Long Parliament. 

Burford and back is enough fora day’s ride, so 
were trace our steps, are roused again by the exactions 
of the toll-gate, and reach home before lighting time. 

Oxford, England. Jesse H. Hotes. 


AFTER A FaLt.—The next thing to do after a fall, 
either natural or spiritual, is to rise again. Just as 
our natural instinct is to resume the perpendicular 
attitude when we have been tripped up bodily, so it 
should be our instinct to resume our attitude of up- 
rightness after any fall into sin. It is true that we 
cannot do this without help, but the help is there for 
any one who will take it. David shows us where it 
is, and how to get it, in his great psalm of repentance, 
the Fifty-first. He was down in the mire very badly 
when he wrote that psalm, but he still knew where 
his help was, and who could wash off all the mire. 
He does not try to belittle his sin, but he magnifies 
the grace that could deal with it, and he has thus put 
the language of true repentance upon the lips of sor- 
rowing sinners for all time.— [Sunday School Times. ] 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SeEconp MONTH 25, 1900. 

THE REVIVAL. 

GOLDEN Text.—Return unto me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.—Malachi, iii., 7. 
Scripture Reading.—Ezra, iii., 1-13. 

WHETHER with or without the asssistance of a large 
body of returning exiles from Babylonia, we may be 
reasonably certain that the Jews about Jerusalem 
began the rebuilding of the Temple not long after 
the conquest by Cyrus, in 538 B.C. They were led 
by Joshua, the priest, and Zerubbabel, the last recog- 
nized ruler of the line of David, who was appointed 
governor under the edict of Cyrus. But the move- 
ment at once aroused jealousy on the part of the 
neighbors of Judea. The Jews were never popular 
with outsiders. Their race-pride and their airs of 
superiority had been hard to bear, even when they 
were a prosperous nation ; and we can infer the satis- 
faction of Moab, Edom, and Ammon in the destruc- 
tion that came upon Judah, from the bitter, revilings 
of the prophets against their heartless neighbors 
(Ez., xxv., 32; Ob.,i., etc.). They had doubtless been 
merciless, in all the period of distress, upon the weak 
and disheartened remnant left in Judea. 

It was somewhat different with the Samaritans. 
They were a mixed race of Israelites and other Sem- 
ites (IIL. Kings, xvii., 24-28), dwelling in the land 
north of Judea, formerly possessed by the kingdom 
of Israel. In the eyes of many nations of ancient 
days a god belonged tothe soil rather than to the 
people of the soil. This idea was at the basis of 
much of the apostasy among the Israelites in the 
time of Judges; it seemed right that having con- 
quered the land they should turn to its gods. The 
Samaritans, therefore, inhabiting a part of the terri- 
tory of Jehovah, felt it necessary to worship Jehovah 
(II. Kings, xvii., 25-41), which they did according 
to rites and usages based as those of the Israelites. 
But the sense of common worship, especially in the 
time of exile, broke down, in a large measure, the 
wall of separation between Jews and Gentiles, and 
the Samaritans were allowed certain privileges in the 
worship all along continued in some weak fashion at 
Jerusalem. Intermarriage with outsiders also became 
common, and there was real danger of a fusion which 
would totally destroy the distinct nationality of the 
Jews. 

’ When the work of rebuilding the Temple was 
inaugurated the Samaritans volunteered their assist- 
ance. But the Israelites, possibly under the influence 
of the returned exiles, who had preserved with most 
anxious care the separateness of their people, refused 
the proffered help and won an enmity disastrous to a 
folk so feeble. Because of the machinations of these 
neighbors the work was delayed until after the death 
of Cyrus, and then stopped by royal decree on the 
part of Cambyses, who did not fully understand the 
aims of his predecessor, and who had already ex- 
perienced the dangers of revolt in his western prov- 
inces. So the building operations were delayed until 
about 520 B.C. Then arose the prophets, Haggai 
and Zechariah, to arouse anew the zeal of the people. 





It was a shame that the people of Jehovah should 
rest comfortably in their houses, while their God had 
no house in their midst (Hag., i., 4); if the house 
were indeed builded, Jehovah would dwell among 
them as of old (Zech., i., 3, 17). Under this leader- 
ship the difficulties were speedily removed (Ezra., v., 
6), the work went on to completion, and the services 
were renewed with great rejoicings. It was supposed 
that the national life would now be resumed. There 
is some evidence that a revolt was contemplated, 
which was defeated by the good sense and honesty 
of Zechariah (Zech., vi., 9-15; vii., 11-4). 

After the story of the completion of the Temple, 
there is an abrupt break in the narrative of the 
chronicler, and a period of about sixty years is voice- 
less, except for the prophet, Malachi—the last of a 
great line. But the very silence is expressive, 
especially with the prophetic annotation. It is the 
old story of the apathy and despair following upon 
too great expectation. The rebuilding of the Temple, 
and the renewal of the regular worship, seemed to the 
Jews a promise that Jehovah, having sufficiently 
punished them, would now restore to them nationality 
and power. The half-veiled, wholly misunderstood 
promises of the prophets rose up to make great their 
expectations. Nations are falling and changing about 
them. The power of Babylon, which had seemed 
beyond danger of man, had crumbled at the touch of 
the invader. Was not Jehovah all-powerful? But 
the days went by and still the wheel of time did not 
swing them uppermost. Expectation sickened and 
died in a despair all the blacker because of the previous 
visions. Jehovah was now among them, and yet they 
did not prosper. Was his arm after all a weak one ? 
Had he, perhaps, deserted them? The revival had 
been largely based on selfish hopes. They would 
pay the sacrifice and tithe, and buy prosperity. But 
prosperity did not come. What wonder if the pay- 
ment became slack, also! Instead of a ‘ lamb without 
blemish,” an inferior animal was chosen (Malachi 1 : 
8, 9, also 12-14); tithes were paid grudgingly or not 
at all. Why pay a first-rate price for a low grade of 
prosperity ? (Malachi, 3: 14.) 

The bargain and sale relation of man with his 
Maker cannot but lead to such results—seeming 
complacency on the part of the successful —for is not 
God pleased with them? Despair or defiance on the 
part of the unprosperous—they cannot pay the price 
of success. But even in this triala remnant held fast 
to their faith, fighting down the despair, and emerging 
triumphant from difficulty. They felt by instinct, 
though they could not voice it, that outward prosperity 
was not a sure sign of God’s favor, nor was trouble a 
sign of his anger. They could not see, but they 


trusted. ‘Shall not the judge of all the earth do 


right?’’ To this party, small and despised, came 
after many days strong allies—Ezra, a priest of 
Babylonia, on fire with zeal for the law ; Nehemiah, 
a man of affairs and a courtier, but enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing—a man for a crisis. We will leave 
aside the question of the priority, merely noting again 
that there is strong reason for believing that the order 
has been reversed by a writer who wished to magnify 











(See Kent, Part II., Chap. 9). However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that the coming from Babylonia 
of a large body of earnest and loyal Jews saved the 
Jewish religion from extinction. Neither is it possible 
to question the fact that the executive power and 
royal common sense of the man of action, allied as it 
was in Nehemiah, with a deep piety and earnest faith 
in Jehovah, was of vastly more importance to the 
discouraged community than the rather narrow and 
bigoted zeal of Ezra. 

There is a fresh and breezy sense of power in the 
dealings of Nehemiah with the situation which is most 
refreshing. His decisions were without hesitation, 
were always effective, and to the point. Under the 
two leaders a new condition soon obtained in 
Jerusalem, and hope was renewed in hearts where it 
had been like to perish. 


PRIZING THINGS NEW AND OLD. 
Sunday School Times. 
IF a man is not well enough informed to know that 
many things are to be the more highly valued because 
they are old, he is sadly lacking in practical wisdom. 
If, on the other hand, a man does not understand that 
many things are to be especially prized because they 
are new, and not old, he is poorly furnished for the 
needs and their supply in his ordinary every-day life. 

This truth it is that is emphasized by our Lord 
when he cites the sensible householder as an illustra- 
tion for the guidance of the wise religious teacher. 
“ Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old.”” Many Jewish scribes valued chiefly 
the old, devoting themselves to the study of the law 
and traditions. Scribes who had a living interest in the 
coming kingdom of heaven valued both the old and 
the new, searching the promises and phophecies, and 
looking for signs of their fulfillment, bringing into 
right relations that which had been and that which was 
to come. In this they were, concerning spiritual 
things, like the wise householder as to things material. 
The Bible lover of modern times is wise only as his 
course conforms to this lesson of our great Teacher. 

The well-furnished householder of to-day rejoices 
in the providential continuance to him of the same 
old sunlight, the same fresh, pure air, the same re- 
freshing water from the mountain springs, that his 
fathers before him rejoiced in and relied on. Yet he 
is glad that also he has the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the electric light, and that he can be, 
through these, in touch with the ends of the earth, as 
his fathers never dreamed of being. In his ordinary 
life, therefore, he prizes and makes use of things new 
and old, and thanks God accordingly. 

With the wise religious teacher and learner it is as 
with the sensible householder. He who, like the 
Athenian of old, is interested to tell or to hear noth- 
ing else but some new thing, is sure to miss the 
preciousness of that which his fathers found beyond 








the part played by the priest as against the laymen. 
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price, and which is as valuable to-day as it was to 
those who went before. ‘‘ Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid;’’ and the best building for 
the future must be on that same sure foundation. Yet, 
while the foundations remain as always, the lofty 
superstructure rises steadily higher and higher, and 
he who looks out from its summit can gain new views 
from his outlook, seeing daily what no living soul 
ever beheld until now. And, in this seeing, the one 
who is a true disciple in the kingdom has the advan- 
tage of things both new and old. 

We speak of the Old Testament as suited to the 
infancy of the human race, and we recognize the fact 
that it tells of peoples and customs long since out- 
grown. We realize the fact that conduct was 
tolerated then that ought not to be tolerated now. 
We are sure it does not present to us the pattern of 
personal living, even on the part of patriarchs and 
prophets, that is really worthy of our imitation. Yet 
we know that there are principles enunciated in the 
Old Testament that the human race can never out- 
grow, and we are surer, as the world grows older, 
that truths are there laid down that we need to have 
the benefits of, and must still continue to rest on. 
We ought to be grateful for what is unchanging in the 
Old Testament, and for what it still gives to us as it 
gave to our fathers. 

We read the New Testament as our fathers read 
it. They felt that it brought better things to them 
than ever the Old Testament could supply. Yet 
neither our fathers nor ourselves have yet gained the 
best things from the New Testament that are waiting 
to be revealed to him who newly comes with an open 
mind, a willing heart, and a longing soul. Out of the 
Old Testament and out of the New a studious learner 
can ever bring forth precious things, both new and old. 

Good Professor Calvin E. Stowe gave a leaf out of 
his rich experience in the line of this thought when, 
on one occasion, he addressed a gathering of Sunday- 
school workers in convention at Hartford. He said 
that for forty years it had been his professional duty 
to do the very thing that he would have preferred to 
do as a matter of personal choice, and that was to 
study the Bible in order to its teaching. 

More than a score of times he had been over the 
two Testaments, in their original, verse by verse and 
word by word, yet, so far from his feeling that he now 
knew all that was in them, he could say unqualifiedly 
that he had never gone over a single passage without 
finding something important in it that he had never 
found before; and now, if he could go over the Bible 
in this way for forty years more, he should hope to 
begin to appreciate in some measure its novelty and 
value and preciousness. His closing words to those 
teachers were, ‘“‘ Never suppose that you have yet 
gained in your studies the fullest meaning of the sim- 
plest text of the Bible.” 

‘Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.”’ Until you have found both 
kinds in the passage you are next to teach, you are 
but partially fitted for your work. 
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ON SURE GROUND. 

Tue answer of the newspaper editor to the Friend 
who stated the case against transforming the public 
schools into military academies is one which is not 
unfamiliar to Friends generally when pleading the 
cause of Peaceableness. ‘“ O, of course, you Quakers 
think that way,” has been heard more than once, in 
the course of the earnest discussions of the last two 
years. 

That the Friends do stand for what is Peaceable 
seems thus to be pretty well known, and it hardly 
need be said that they can have no higher praise— 
provided it be deserved. For on every line of con- 
sideration they have the side of the question which is 
right. They are in no danger of being put to shame 
for their advocacy of Peace. Even the most passion- 
ate and inconsiderate of those who in time of war 
revile them will in the end, as likely as not, frankly 
admit that they were right. 

From the religious standpoint there is but one 
possible view of the duty of a follower of Christ,— 
a Christian,—concerning the maintenance of Peace. 
To a people, therefore, who have associated them- 
selves on account of a common religious belief, this 
is sufficient. That a Christian body,—a society, a 
“church,” or whatever it may be called,—is following 
devotedly the line of Christian duty is enough and 
final. 

But, as has been said, upon every other line the 
Friend is justified in the stand which he has taken, 
and the reputation thus acquired. Whether we con- 
sider war and war-making religiously, or ethically, or 
intellectually, or economically, it is incapable of valid 
defense. Upon every ground it stands condemned. 
As a matter of ethics, of morals, of that secondary 
rule of life which springs out of religious conviction, 
the infliction of injury, the taking of life, the slaughter 
of innocent people, the making of widows and orphans, 
the destruction of property, the dissemination of 
crime and vice, all the long and evil catalogue which 
Bellona brings in her train, are condemned by the 
very terms of their description. 








So, too, are they condemned when having 
descended from religion to ethics, we pass from ethics 
to a merely intellectual study of the case. War is 
not only unchristian, not only immoral, it is absurd. 
It attempts to do by rude and barbarous means what 
the experience of men shows can only be well done 
by the most intelligent and judicious processes. The 
folly of it offends the sane mind. The opponent of 
war may well look with pity on its advocate, if the 
issue be made merely on the common sense of the 
case. 

And still further, in economics war is condemned. 
The economic welfare of the world demands not that 
the processes of labor be obstructed and distracted, 
and its results be scattered and destroyed, but that 
industry shall go regularly on, and that its results 
shall be conserved and used. The detachment of 
great masses of men, in the period of their vigor, 
from productive occupations, in order that they may 
destroy what has been produced, and each cther 
as well, is such a defiance of economic principles as 
only needs to be described in order that its monstrous 
character shall be seen. 

If then the Friends do stand for Peace—if they do 
—they may well be encouraged by the conviction that 
they stand on unshakable ground. ‘ You Quakers 
think so”’ is no reproach, but an expression of honor, 
when it relates to the question of War and Peace. 


A Frienp in England writes that at Bedfordshire 
Quarterly Meeting, at Hitchin, on the 25th of last 
month, the Clerk thought proper to read to the 
meeting the whole of the ‘“ Testimony and Appeal 
Concerning Peace,’’ prepared and issued by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting at its session last year. It was 
regarded as a message suitable for the time, and 
‘“‘more than one Friend rose in thanks,” says our 
informant, who further adds: “A war cloud far worse 
than yours, and of an unexpected kind, too, is brood- 
ing heavily over England.” 

The Testimony and Appeal was printed in the 
“ Extracts’ for 1899, on pages 62-66. It was di- 
rected to be separately printed, also, for more general 
distribution, and this has recently been accomplished. 
It makes a small, four-page circular, and is suitable 
to be handed forth as a statement of the attitude of 
Friends. 

It was our intention to print the Testimony and 
Appeal in the INTELLIGENCER, last year, immediately 
after the close of the Yearly Meeting, but in the 
absence of the editor-in-charge this was then over- 
looked. As it is still appropriate, and may be useful, 
we print it esewhere in this issue. 
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In the British Friend for the present month John William 
Graham has an appreciative and appropriate review of Aaron 
M. Powell’s ‘‘Reminiscences.’’ After some introductory 
description of Aaron's qualities, he says : 

‘« Nine times he crossed to Europe, in the interest of Prison 
Reform, or Temperance, or against the State Regulation of 
Vice ; but we Friends in England hardly knew of him till a 
very few years ago. We were lost to him and he to us ; for 
like so many of the Anti-Slavery workers, like Lucretia Mott 
and Isaac T. Hopper, Aaron Powell belonged to the body of 
Friends from whom London Yearly Meeting has entered into 
a bad inheritance of alienation. The communion of saints is 
in shreds and patches amongst us.”’ 


THE question whether it will be necessary to establish a 
conscription system, in order to supply troops for the South 
African war and any other that may occur, is causing much 
concern in England. There are various opinions as to the 
likelihood of such a step being taken by Parliament, but 
probably it will be avoided if possible. In military circles 
conscription is favored, in order to make England such a war 
machine as Germany or France. 


WE cannot undertake to pay attention to anonymous 
communications. The writer should send his or her name 
along with any matter intended for publication, though the 
name need not necessarily appear in print. 





BIRTHS. 


BORTON.—Near Woodstown, N. J., First month, 26, 
1900, to Linwood and Florence J. Borton, a daughter, who is 
named Mildred G. 


PORTER.—In East Orange, N. J., First month 2, 1900, 
to Edmund Y. and Nellie E. Porter, a daughter, who is 
named Martha Frances. 


DEATHS. 

ARNOLD.—At the residence of her nephew, D. Richards 
Bradley, in New York, which was her home, First month 21, 
1900, after a short illness, Lydia Arnold, daughter of the late 
David and Jane Arnold, of Poughkeepsie, in the 85th year of 
her age. 

Calm and serene, in all the vicissitudes of life, she passed 
away, ‘‘ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ * 

ASHBRIDGE.—Second month 12, 1900, at the residence 
of her brother, Nicholas Newlin, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth Newlin, wife of Joseph H. Ashbridge, and daughter 
of Frances J. and the late William Newlin ; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.”’ 
* 


BOYLES.—Second month 1, 1900, Mary Ann Boyles, 
aged 76 years. Interment from Warminster Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Bucks county, Pa. 


CADWALLADER.—Suddenly, on Second-day, First 
month 29, 1900, at the residence of her sister, H. W. South, 
1527 Poplar street, Philadelphia, Lucy B. Cadwallader, widow 
of Moses Cadwallader, formerly of Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa., in the 73d year of her age. 

[A notice in the Newtown Enterprise says : She was a 
daughter of the late Charles Burton, of Falls township, and in 
early life taught school. Most of her married life was spent 
on a farm in Lower Makefield township. Her husband died 
several years ago. One son, Charles Cadwallader, survives. 
Their only other child, a daughter, died when a young woman. 
Lucy B. Cadwallader was a gifted minister of the body known 
as Primitive Friends, and a noble Christian woman. Her 


long life was one of active, loving service to those around her, 
in her home, or wherever she saw need of it. Thelife she led 
exemplified in fullest measure the principles and testimonies 
on which the Society of Friends is founded. In the summer 
of 1895 she and a companion went to England on a visit to 
Friends there, and at other times she had traveled considerably 
in the ministry. The funeral was held in the meeting-house 
at Fallsington, on Fifth-day afternoon, and interment was in 
the adjoining graveyard. ] 

COLSON.—At the residence of his son William Colson, 
near Mullica Hill, N. J., Second month 6, 1900, Jonathan 
Colson, aged 88 years, 6 months; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


FELL.—In Philadelphia, Second month 7, 1900, Amanda 
Ruckman, widow of J. Gillingham Fell, in her 81st year. 

She and her husband both attended a Friends’ School 
at Solebury (Bucks county), Pa., and her husband's 
mother later was a valued member of Green Street meeting, 
Philadelphia, and although not a member himself, J. Gilling- 
ham Fell was ever ready to aid Friendly enterprises ; by co- 
operating with the late Samuel and Joseph Jeanes, Friends’ 
Charity Fuel Association was placed on a substantial basis, 
which donations and legacies from others have strengthened. 
His cousin, the late Sarah Gillingham Rich, a member of the 
monthly meeting held now at Race St., a useful teacher 
until prostrated by a spinal trouble, was taken to his home and 
cared for the balance of her life. T 


FOWLER.—At her home in Stroudsburg, Pa., Twelfth 
month 14, 1899, Maria, wife of Alexander Fowler, aged 86 
years. 

There are many quiet, useful, unselfish livesin our midst, 
that add to our daily happiness, and make sunshine in this 
busy world of ours, and yet when they slip away, leaving 
heart-aches and loneliness, how little is said! Is it because 
our pens cannot do them justice? 

Maria Fowler's was such a life: full of divine love and 
that rare wisdom called common sense. Amid sorrows and 
misfortunes, in sickness and in health, always thinking of 
others, and ready to help; not seeking for great opportu- 
nities, but simply doing what she could. 

While of a different religious persuasion from her husband 
and many of his friends, her interest in their Society affairs 
was such that they were encouraged and helped, while she 
grew in goodness in her own religious way. It wastheir cus- 
tom to read the Scriptures together daily in the home, and 
the quiet peace of that little household, guided with skill and 
wisdom, exemplified a truth not well enough understood, that 
it is spiritual and heart growth, afterall, that gives to the indi- 
vidual, and to all who know them, the deepest charm, the 
truest happiness, the most lasting of ali riches. 

Ee AS. 

HAWLEY.—At her home in Pughtown, Chester county, 
Pa., Second month 9, 1900, Esther T., widow of Jesse 
Hawley, aged 93 years. 

She was the daughter of John and Anna Meredith, and was 
born in Concord, Delaware county. She was the mother of 
nine children, of whom Jesse G. Hawley, proprietor of the 
Eagle newspaper, of Reading, is the only surviving son. 


HOOD.—In West Chester, Pa., Second month 8, 1900, 
Susanna Hood, of Media, Pa., in the 83d year of her age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Interment at Newtown Square. 


KIRK.—At the residence of Jonathan K. Tyson, Phila- 
delphia, Second month 11, 1900, Lydia W., widow of Joseph 
Kirk, in her 62d year. 

Interment at Abington. 

KITE.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Second month 10, 
1900, William Kite, in his goth year ; a valued minister of the 
Arch Street body of Friends. 

For many years he was Librarian of Friends’ Free 
Library, Germantown, and he took a warm interest in trying 
to lead the minds of its patrons into right channels of thought. 
He had previously been a teacher at Westtown, and whilst a 
member of Concord Quarterly Meeting, (Orthodox), used his 
influence to permit our Friends to make a copy of the min- 
utes previous to 1815. His father, Thomas Kite, was a 
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minister, and with the grandfather, Benjamin, carried on the 
book business. as 

LOWNES.—Second month 4, 1900 at the house of her 
nephew, Elias P. Lownes, in Upper Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa., in her 87th year, Susanna, the youngest 
and last surviving member of the family of the late William 
and Sarah Lownes; a member of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

MARTINDALE, —Atthe residence of her brother, Watson 
C. Martindale, Byberry, 35th Ward, Philadelphia, Second 
month 11, 1900, after a short sickness, Martha K. Martin- 
dale, in the 69th year of her age; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 


PAXSON.—On Second month 11, 1900, at his home, 
Germantown, Pa., Franklin Comly Paxson, aged 60 years. 

[He was the son of William L. Paxson, formerly of Ches- 
ter county, Pa., now deceased, and the nephew of Franklin 
A. Comly, of Philadelphia, for many years president of the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He came to the 
city when a young man, in 1863, and was for a number of 
years very successfully engaged in lithographing. Retiring 
from that, in 1883, he organized in 1893 the Lawrenee Gas 
Fixture Manufacturing Company, of which he was treasurer 
at the time of his death. His associations had always been 
with Friends, and his convictions and feelings were all 
Friendly ; his gentle and kindly temperament was always 
manifested. He was unmarried, and for many years he and 
his widowed sister with her children had made the family 
home at Germantown. | 

SMITH.—Second month 7, 1900, Margaretta E., widow 
of Pemberton Smith, and daughter of the late Thomas and 
Hannah Ogden Zell, in her 83d year. 

TWINING.—Near Carversville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Second month 10, 1900, after a brief illness, 
Isaac C. Twining, in the 81st year of his age; an elder of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


ELWOOD 


At his residence in Lancaster, Pa., Second month 2, 1900, 
Elwood Griest. 

The subject of this notice was born Sixth month 17, 1824, 
hence was in the 76th year of his age. He was born in West 
Nottingham township, Chester county, Pa., in a house that is 
still standing on the banks of the Octorara Creek. His father’s 
farm and the farm of the writer were adjoining properties. 

Elwood was the son of William Griest and Margaret Wiley. 
His father was also born in West Nottingham. His grand- 
father was Thomas Griest, who was a lineal descendant of 
John Griest, who settled on the Delaware prior to William 
Penn's coming to America. John Griest’s marriage to Ann 
Butt, in 1682, is one of the earliest noted in the records of 
Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. Elwood passed his 
boyhood days on his father’s farm, and when he arrived ata 
proper age learned the trade of blacksmithing, and settled in 
Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., where he married soon 
after a daughter of Asa and Mary Walton, of Bart. His 
widow survives him. Of this union there were three 
children, one that died in very early childhood and two that 
survive, Frank who was engaged with his father in business in 
Lancaster, Pa., and William W., who is at present Secretary 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

From his earliest boyhood Elwood was a great reader and 
thinker. During the stormy days of his young manhood, upon 
the anti-slavery question, he was an open, avowed, and 
thoroughly independent advocate of the freedom of the human 
race, and was always ready with his voice and pen to defend 
the downtrodden of whatever race or section. Christiana 
was noted for many able men, and a great many who were 
thorough anti-slavery men ; it is needless to mention many of 
them, but such men as Thomas Whitson, Levi Scarlet, and 
others of that class, will long be remembered as being foremost 
not only in the anti-slavery cause but in every good work. 
Perhaps no man ever lived in that entire section who was 
more thoroughly independent, and entirely free from fear in 
the advocacy of what he thought was right than Elwood Griest. 


GRIEST. 
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The writer knew him well from his earliest boyhood, and he 
never knew him to do that which could be construed into 
being an unmanly or ungenerous act. 

When the late Civil War broke out, like others who had 
been strong advocates of the anti-slavery movement, he 
entered the United States army, in 1862. He was captured 
by Mosby's guerrillas, in October, 1863, and remained a 
prisoner in Libby prison, at Richmond, Va., until the following 
January. He served for a time on General Sheridan's staff, 
as issuing commissary at headquarters, and was afterwards 
detailed with Sheridan at New Orleans and Jacksonville, 
Florida, and was not mustered out until April, 1866. With 
the brevet rank of Major, he was at this time offered a 
lieutenant’s commission in the regular army, but declined it. 
Military life was not to his liking, and he had only entered 
the service from convictions of duty, and with a desire to aid 
in destroying what he considered a great and burning disgrace 
upon the American people, the institution of slavery. 

He was one of the organizers of the Republican party and 
always took an active interest in politics ; was a candidate on 
more than one occasion for Congress, and every one now 
admits was once nominated, but was ‘‘counted out’’ at the 
convention. He served as presidential elector in 1888, was 
appointed in 1890 postmaster at Lancaster, Pa., by President 
Harrison and re-appointed in February, 1898, by President 
McKinley, and held this position at the time of his death. 

His parents were prominent in the Society of Friends. 
His mother was a public Friend, a pleasing speaker, whose 
words never failed to impress upon the hearts and minds of 
her hearers her great sincerity. His father was one of the 
sterling men of his neighborhood, a man of but few words, 
but whose word was his bond; hence, it is but natural, 
coming from such parentage that Elwood Griest should have 
become a prominent, useful man, advocating the right upon 
all occasions. He retained his membership in the Society of 
Friends, and was at the time of his decease a member of 
Eastland Preparative and Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 
Few men in that entire community have left a brighter or 
clearer record for deeds of worth and conscientious performance 
of duty than Elwood Griest. The writer feels that in his 
death he has not only lost the friendship of an old neighbor, 
whom he always loved to meet and with whom he always 
delighted to converse, but that he has lost a friend, one to 
whom he could look for assistance and good advice. 

ne 2. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


CAN you give me the names and addresses of periodicals 
devoted to the subject of Peace, which discuss it with ability ? 
Pittsburg, Pa. . > 





Answer. 


In the United States there are several of them which we 
see regularly ; we mention the following : 

The Peacemaker. Monthly. $1 a year. Published by the 
American Peace Union, (Alfred H. Love, President) ; office, 
Parkesburg, Pa., or 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia. It has 
recently come under the business charge of Arabella Carter, 
of Byberry, Pa. 

The Advocate of Peace. Monthly. $1 a year. Published 
by the American Peace Society, 3 Somerset street, Boston, 
Mass. Directed by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of 
the Society. A very able review of the whole field. 

The Messenger. Monthly. $0.20 a year. Published at 
Richmond, Ind., by the Peace Association of Friends in 
America. This is a small four-paged sheet. Ten copies will 
be sent for one dollar. 


THE flub-dub written and gabbled about a great increase 
of our commerce through war expansionis wearisome. It has 
been shown over and over again that our trade is not de- 
pendent upon the flag, but upon good goods and energetic 
merchants. To follow out the flag scheme would drive us to 
war with the whole world.—[St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ] 

















FROM ISAAC WILSON.— xX. 


FourTH-DAY, the 31st. One month of the new year 
has gone, and finds us here in the far-off city, where 
we knew no one (by personal acquaintance) when 
we came, but now feel that we have many acquaint- 
ances, and all interested in us. 
called upon, at the request of their friends and ac- 





quaintances in the East, seemed delighted to meet a | 


Friend once more, and freely acknowledged the prin- 
ciple as nearest their heart. 

In the evening, accompanied by several others, | 
attended the mid-week meeting at Berkeley (a town 
across the Bay from this city). 
in the usual order of Friends, it was characterized by 
much earnestness and zeal, and we trust was not with- 
out good results. The message I felt to bear was, I 
believe, kindly received, and a general expression of 
welcome and appreciation was given. 

Fifth- and Sixth-days were those of leisure from 
much care or responsibility, aside from some calls in 
the city, and visiting some places of interest. On 
Seventh-day afternoon I took train for San José, and 
very much enjoyed the ride of fifty miles through the 
beautiful valley of fruit orchards and large dairy 
farms, finding myself at night in the hospitable and 
restful home of Joel Bean and wife, Friends of whom 
we have heard and read, but whom we are all the 
more pleased to know by personal acquaintance, and 
with whom we enjoyed much social and religious in- 
tercourse. 
New York, spent the evening with us, also. At the 
meeting hour on First-day morning we gathered in 
the cozy little meeting-house near-by, where in the 
quiet order of Friends we waited for the prompting 
of the Divine upon the human. Nor did we wait in 
vain, for seldom we enjoyed a more impressive ser- 
vice, than, I believe, was realized by all. The voice 
of praise was given near the close for the enjoyment 
of the hour. After which the introduction and hand- 
shaking with many of the company was also enjoyed 
before returning with our friends to dine, where we 
shared the additional company of a married daughter 
and family that live quite near, and who, after a pleas- 
ant social mingling here at the father’s home, very 
kindly drove me a few miles to San José, to make a 
short but pleasant call at the home of Stephen Griffin, 
whose wife was unable to attend meeting in the morn- 
ing with himself and daughter. We found her com- 
fortably resting in her chair with the hope that her 
illness was but temporary. We must soon say fare- 
well, as our friend Alfred Wilson (formerly of East 
Hamburg, N. Y.), had come to escort us to his home 
a few blocks away, and where I could but regret that 
our stay was so short, for through acquaintances in 
the East, it seemed to them like one from home, and 
by word from a sister at Coldstream, and through the 
INTELLIGENCER, they had waited our coming with 
much interest. The few hours seemed short, but 
they accompanied me to the evening meeting at 
Stockton Avenue Friends’ Church, where we found a 
few earnest workers engaged in the Christian En- 
deavor work, after which they engaged in their regular 
meeting, and, as prompted by the spirit, I gave utter- 


While not conducted | 
| of Scripture, the expression of thankfulness by the 


Our friend Stephen Griffin, formerly of | 


Some whom we | 


| 
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ance to such thoughts and exhortations as seemed 
required, not wishing to interfere with their ordinary 
service, which consists of song, testimony, and 
prayer, in which they felt called to engage. 

After the meeting, Friend Gregory (who I believe 
is pastor) with his wife and daughter, very kindly 
drove me back to Joel Bean’s for the night ; and as 
we sat around the open fire we pleasantly reviewed 
the day and harmonized in the feeling desire that it 
may have been as profitable as it was pleasant. 

Second-day morning, after a restful night, we met 
around the board to share the morning meal, that was 
followed by their usual custom of reading a portion 


visited and visitor for the friendship enjoyed, and an 
earnest petition by our kind hostess for that abiding 
faithfulness during our whole journey and service that 
would redound with glory to God the Father and 
profit to mankind. In this feeling of loving kindness 
I bade these kind friends farewell, as I found a carriage 
waiting to carry me a few miles to Alfred Crandall’s, 
who had kindly suggested to Barclay J. Smith (by 
letter) this privilege of showing us around the beautiful 
valley and adjoining mountains, but who deeply 
regretted that unavoidable business engagements 
now prevented him. Arrangements were soon made 
and after viewing his two hundred acre fruit farm 
(largely prunes) the large canning and packing house, 
picking and eating some oranges, we took lunch with 
his good wife, and with two sons spent the afternoon 
in one of the most interesting drives a Canadian could 
imagine. The many acres of prune, apricot, cherry, 
and peach trees were seen, nor must I omit the olive, 
almond, lemon, and pepper trees, some in bloom, and 
yards variegated with roses and various other flowers. 
Then we drove some distance up the narrow and 
winding valley, until reaching the Congress Spring 
Hotel, where we left the carriage and walked a half 
mile or more through quite a dense forest where we 
could pluck wild flowers and strawberry blossoms by 
the well-worn path, up the ravine to the springs, 
noted for their peculiar taste and medicinal properties. 
But space will not permit every detail, yet I must say 
that our return trip, after reaching the carriage was 
even more picturesque and interesting than the first, 
and we arrived safely and happy at the starting point 
before dark, our friend and host returning also in time 
for the evening’s enjoyment. 

Third-day morning, my host is again called away 
on business, but has done all he could for his guest, 
and his good wife took me again for a five-mile drive 
through the continuous fruit orchards, leaving me at 
Los Gatos in time for the train to Boulder Creek, 
where I was met by Anna Michener, with whom, 
although a stranger, I felt acquainted at once, knowing 
her sister and relatives in the East so well. We 
drove five miles in the afternoon to call on an aged 
mother who recently fell, injuring herself so as to be 
confined to the house, but who is happy and cheerful 
and we trust will soon be about again. 

In the evening we met a few of the village people 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association building, 
being the first Friends’ meeting ever held here. 
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Earnest desires were expressed at the close that I 
might remain and we might have more like if. One 
lady’s feelings could only be expressed by suggesting 
the singing of the hymn, “ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Boulder Creck, Cal., Second month 7 I. W. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTER. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting was held at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, on the 6th instant. 
The attendance was good. Several Friends were 
present from adjoining quarterly meetings, including 
Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Concord, Nathaniel 
Richardson, of Abington, and Walter Laing, of Bucks, 
all of whom shared in the ministry. The meeting for 

worship continued until nearly twelve o’clock. 

In the business meeting all the representatives 
were present but two. Answers were received from 
the monthly meetings to the first, second, and eighth 
queries. 

Th2 report of the Philanthropic Committee was 
read and approved and the committee continued. 
$200 was appropriated for its use. The meetings of 
the Home Influence Association had been continued ; 
the Superintendents of the First-day schools had been 
asked to devote one meeting each three months to 
the exclusive consideration of the injurious effects of 
liquor and tobacco. A memorial meeting for Aaron 
M. Powell was also held and portions of his works 
distributed. 

The Temperance Workers continue their meetings 
at Seventeenth street and Girard avenue and Thirty- 
fifth street and Lancaster avenue. The Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild was opened Eleventh month Ist 
last, and the sewing school is attended by 100 children 
and the (mission) First-day schoolby 75 children. 
On the different evenings of the week classes meet in 
hygiene, manual training, and for amusement, 
and instruction in civics. There is also a class of 
kindergarten sewing. A savings’ fund department 
has also been established, both for the young as well 
as for the older children. 

The annual report of the Committee on Friends’ 
Boarding Home (located on Greene street, German- 
town), was read and adopted and the committee 
continued. The report stated that there were seven 
boarders and one vacancy ; that $917.23 had been 
raised toward an endowment fund. The total receipts 
last year were $4,578.22 and expenditures $3,405.40. 
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tion of it. They were unable to obtain access to the 
Emperor, but they saw some of the Ministers, to 
whom they were referred. Though no intimation 
was given that the prayer of the memorial would be 
acceeded to, the deputation entertains the hope that 
their efforts will not have been altogether in vain, and 
that the exiles may yet be permitted to join their 
friends in Canada.”’ 


CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 
{From a Private Letter. ] 
I ruink Dr. Thomas is right, the Peace Conference 
is making converts pretty rapidly ; more and mof¢ 
people are becoming opposed to war. The wome® 
organized and held an anti-war meeting in Chicag® 
last week,—some of our best and strongest and most 
courageous women. 
* * * 

I must tell you of an unique social affair held last 
week in our Chicago Woman’s Clubrooms. The C. W. 
C. invited the Settlement Woman's Clubs, Hull House, 
Chicago Commons, Chicago University Settlement, 
and one or two others. It was very interesting to see 
and meet the women of so many different nationalities. 
I sat in a group, as refreshments were passed, which 
I found represented different settlements. There was 
one Scotch woman, one Irish woman, and one from 
the Isle of Man. They were all friendly, and took 
their tea and entered into conversation with the ease 
of people long familiar with social customs. They 
told me how much they had enjoyed their clubs, and 
what a benefit they had been to them. 

Hull House Woman’s Club now numbers about 
one hundred, of various nationalities, but “they can 
all speak English,” though not all very plainly. 
They have classes in cooking and sewing, besides 
literary work. As one of our Club members passed us 
the sandwiches there was a very cordial greeting, and 
one of them said, ‘‘ She is teacher of our Shakespeare 
class.” I congratulated her upon this good fortune, 
as she had been my teacher in a Chaucer class, some 
years ago. 

It was a pleasant, encouraging sight to see all 
these women associating together like sisters, educated 
and uneducated, rich and poor, well dressed and 
poorly dressed, without any class distinctions. Many 
of the C. W. C. have taken especial interest in the 
settlement clubs, and have helped them organize, and 
go regularly as teachers in various classes, doing all 
for love, to help uplift those less favored. They are 
often surprised to find very fine minds under very 


The following statement is published in the last | unfavorable conditions, only waiting for an opportunity 


received issues of the Aritish Friend, and (London) 
Friend : 

‘Friends who have been interested in the emi- 
gration of the Doukhobors to Canada will like to 
know that an effort has been made to obtain the re- 
lease of those who were exiled to Siberia—about 110 
in number—before the emigration was permitted. A 
memorial to the Czar, praying for their liberation, was 
adopted by the Meeting for Sufferings (of London 
Yearly Meeting), and was taken to St. Petersburg by 
two Friends who hoped to make a personal presenta- 





to develop. That there are fine characters in all classes, 
we know is true,-—that is, independent of circumstances, 
and often developed by trials and obstacles. 

Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, Mrs. Graham 
Taylor, and other dedicated women, were happy to 
have us know their women friends in these settlements. 
These leaders are really object lessons themselves, 
and their spirit of loving helpfulness begets its like, 
and a new feeling of sisterly kindness and consideration 
for each other is markedly manifested among these 
settlement women. Surely— 
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‘* No life can be pure in its purpose, and strong in 
its strife, 
But all lives are purer and stronger thereby.”’ 
How often these lines of Owen Meredith’s come to 
me, and I frequently quote them. 
ok * 


I wonder how many parents know what sort of 
books their children read, or hear read. One might 
look at the title and conclude the book was a proper 
one without further examination. The school books of 
to-day differ widely from those of our day. In looking 
over some of them lately I was forced to conclude 
they were not all improvements. In some cases they 
seemed more like newspaper English than the strong, 
dignified expressive language of Addison, Blair, 
Montgomery, and those of the old school. I find 
by experience that language is easily corrupted, 
but it is refreshing sometimes to put down our modern 
books and take up some of those of the century 
preceding. It seems so to me, at least. 

* *x * 

Even the McGuffey readers seem better literature 
than many that are now used in our schools. There 
are too many silly fairy stories. Not that I object to 
some cultivation of the imagination, but few children 
of this day need that. The stupified ones are a small 
minority. Some of our little folks are inclined to 
romance too much, I fear. I think it would be well 
for all parents to know something of the sort of 
reading their children are doing, both in school and 
out. Some of it is too stimulating, some inculcates 
false teaching, and some of it is simply weak and 
foolish. That there is much good literature, of course, 
we recognize. I wish we might find that which will 
not only strengthen their minds, but nourish the 
better life also. Some of my friends say that Seton- 
Thompson’s stories make their boys cry, and are too 
pathetic for them. Of course, sensitive children need 
to be protected against stories which excite their 
sympathies too much. But there are other natures 
who need to have their feelings for animals aroused, 
so they would be more merciful. “ee 

PATRIOTISM. 

Extract from essay read at First-day School Union, Woodlawn, Va. 
LET no earnest, right-minded man or voman abandon 
themselves to discouragement, but endeavor not only 
to bring about the greatest good to the greatest 
number, but the greatest good to the whole number 
of our citizens. The man in the matter of his vote 
can wield a potent influence, and by force of an hon- 
est influencing of others, help to make better laws. 
Too often we see the choicest of our citizens holding 
aloof, as did the Pharisees of old, evidently fearing 
contamination from the corrupting influence of politics, 
instead of striving to better them. So may the woman 
no less display true patriotism, though it be restricted 
as regards a vote, in the hundreds of ways that I 
firmly believe will come to her if earnestly wished 
for and faithfully observed when they present them- 
selves. Inthe home circle may be found her broadest 
opportunity to inculcate and cultivate in the minds of 


her own children, or those intrusted to her care, love | 


and respect for their native land. 
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We have been used from our childhood’s hour to 
hear any and all defenses of our country called patri- 
otic, and the destruction of life as a necessity often- 
times included. We are educated with the masses to 
adopt the phrase, but is it true? Do the powers 
behind the throne risk their own precious persons 
while they exhort others? It is a strange power that 
orators have over the masses, and our environments 
mould us to strange ways and notions. * The states- 
men who successfully guide the Ship of State through 
troubled waters—guarding and guiding so as to avoid 
aggressive measures, as many of our leaders have 
done, are surely truer patriots than when they have 
allowed love of power, greed of gain, party prejudice, 
and other selfish motives to lead them captive. 

To demonstrate our love of country we are not 
called upon to go abroad and persecute a weaker one ; 
they may be as truly patriots as we. . . . There 
have been patriots who never shouldered the musket, 
or wore a sword, who yet had the welfare of their 
country at heart, and followed the dictates of con- 
science. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863. 
FourscorE and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new naticn, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate 
—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freecom—and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Fears have been repeatedly expressed during the last 
three months that the Turks are planning another general 
massacre of the Christians in the interior of Turkey. The 
Kurds, particularly in Kurdistan, are much excited, and it 
needs only a spark to start them upon their awful work. The 
New York World has information which indicates that at 
Mardin, Bitlis, Diarbekr, and Harpoot, the principal cities of 

| central and eastern Turkey, the Mussulmans are only waiting 
| a favorable opportunity to repeat their horrible work of rapine 
and murder of the fall of 1895 and the spring of 18096. 
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Educational Department. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Tue College Oratorical Contest, always one of the chief 
events of the year, took place on the evening of the 6th inst. 
The number of contestants was larger than usual, and the 
hall was well filled with an attentive audience. The orations 
were as follows: ‘‘ The Cost of It All,’’ Edson S. Harris, 
1902; ‘‘ From Out the Past,’’ W. Lyndon Hess, 1901 ; ‘‘ The 
Golden Age,* Mary S. Haviland, 1900; ‘‘ The Nobility of 
Work,’’ Roger B. Farquhar, 1900; ‘‘The Supreme Gift,”’ 
Lucy Bancroft, 1900; ‘‘ Pleasure for the Multitude,’’ Anna 
Gillingham, 1900; ‘‘The Onward Sweep of Humanity,”’ 
Bird T. Baldwin, 1900. The Delta Upsilon Prize was awarded 
to Bird T. Baldwin, while the second and third prizes were 
given to Edson S. Harris and Roger B. Farquhar, respectively. 

Dr. Stine has recently suggested a trip for the class in 
Engineering, embracing visits to Altoona, Bellefonte, Steelton, 
Snowshoe, and Harrisburg. The large iron and steel indus- 
tries in these towns will thus be observed and studied by the 
young men, who will be absent from College about ten days. 

The names of the young women eligible for the Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship have recently been announced. Thry are 
Lucy Bancroft, A. Mary Brown, Caroline F. Comly, Margaret 
Eves, Anna Gillingham, Mary S. Haviland, and Caroline 
Hawke. 

President Birdsall’s class in Pedagogy has been made 
elective to juniors and seniors. Heretofore, this has been a 
Senior study, embracing a year’s work. Henceforth how- 
ever, only a semester will be given to it, and the class will be 
formed every alternate year only. 

As the number of electives has been enlarged, the diffi- 
culties of arranging the program have correspondingly in- 
creased. For this reason the Senior class in Philosophy has 
been obliged to meet from eight until 8.45 in the morning. 

Before taking up the study of Dante, Professor Appleton’s 
class in World Literature is devoting a short time to the study 
of the Greek Drama and its underlying principles. 

M. S. H. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Julia Ward Howe gave the second lecture of the school 
course, on the evening of First month 25. There was a 
large attendance of the friends of the School, many coming 
for miles to hear this venerable lady talk of ‘‘ Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell.’’ Her personal acquaint- 
ance with all these literary characters enabled her to tell us 
many interesting facts that cannot be obtained from books. 

At the last meeting of the Whittier Society an interesting 
program was given, including several recitations, declama- 
tions, an original story, a French and German recitation, the 
Whittier Greenleaf, etc. 

The Young Friends’ Association held a regular meeting 
Second month 3, with the new officers in their places, —Presi- 
dent Frederic Griest ; Secretary, Bernice Eves. Letters were 
read from the Schofield and Aiken schools, thanking the 
Association for gifts sent before the holidays. Edith Watson 
read a paper that had been prepared for and read at a meeting 
of the Buckingham Association, —‘‘ The life of Jacob Ritter.’’ 
Carrie Buckman read an article, entitled ‘‘ What Service did 
John Comly render to the Society of Friends?’’' The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Resolved, That storekeepers are morally bound to 
label the exact quality of their goods,’’ was discussed, on the 
affirmative by Elbert N. Pusey, Roy Brooks, and John S. 
Clement ; on the negative by J. Earl Sands and Herbert Wil- 
litts ; judges decided in favor of the affirmative. 

On the evening of Second month 9, W. W. H. Davis, of 
Doylestown, entertained the school with personal reminis- 
cences, ‘‘Some Men I've met, and Things I've seen.’’ 
Among the many interesting facts related was the statement 
that he was present, in 1861, at a conference, when probably 
for the first time the subject of using the slaves for aid in 
suppressing the rebellion, was mentioned. 

The Penn Society met on the roth and presented a good 
program,—an essay, ‘‘ What Individual Conversion does for 
Reférm,"’ recitations, an original story, etc. The paper was 
read by Editor Stanley Hutchinson. 


-ELLIGENCER. 


| Club, on Fourth-day 





Principal Maris gave an address on ‘‘ County Govern- 


| ment,"’ before the recent Teachers’ Institute at Buckingham. 


Professor Glasson lectured before the Newtown New Century 


last, subject ‘‘The Government of 
England.”’ = 





CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati 
met at the home of Sarah Lippincott, on First-day afternoon, 
Second month 4. The program was opened with selections 


| from ‘‘ Swarthmore Idylls,’’ read by the clerk, Edwin Griest. 


Following this reading the Association had the privilege of 
listening to an address by President Birdsall, of Swarthmore, 
who spoke of ‘‘Some Forces which seem to be making for 
Permanency.’’ Among these forces may be mentioned the 
establishment of First-day schools, of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, and the increasing demand for higher education 
among Friends, as evidenced by the growth of Friends’ 
schools. 

Anna Plummer told of the establishment of a Friends’ 
Association in Chicago, and also a meeting in Denver, and 
others spoke briefly of thoughts suggested by President Bird- 
sall's address. The meeting was one of unusual interest, 
and was largely attended. GRACE D. HALL, Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at Hopewell, Va., First month 27. David P. Lupton, vice- 
president, read the 26th Psalm. After roll-call the minutes 
of last meeting were read and approved. The president 
having arrived, the regular order of exercises was continued. 

The executive committee made the following report for 
the next meeting: Jonathan W. Branson was appointed for 
history ; literature, Lydia W. Irish; discipline, D. Arthur 
Robinson ; current topics, Tacie Branson Doing. Jonah L. 
Rees is asked to bring forward a paper giving a description 
in brief, of the distinguishing features between the Society of 
Friends, the Shakers, and the Dunkers. The Membership 
Committee offered the names of Lucie B. Haines and Mary 
E. Hardesty, which were received with pleasure by the Asso- 
ciation, and their names placed upon the roll, which now 
aumbers thirty-five. 

The historian for the day being absent, that exercise was 
omitted. Florence Dell Branson read a poem which had 
been sent by a friend interested in our meetings. Jonah L. 
Rees acceptably filled a vacant period by reading an instruc- 
tive article. Susan T. Pidgeon read current topics, Edward 
L. Irish filled his appointment by making a few remarks 
regarding the condition of our Society and the possibility of 
more nearly fulfilling our desired aim. After some little 
miscellaneous business, the election of officers came before 
the meeting. The nominating committee made the following 
report, and the appointments were confirmed,’according to the 
rules of the constitution: president, William E. Branson ; 
vice-president, Edward L. Irish; secretary, Lydia W. Irish ; 
treasurer, Laura A. Robinson. The following persons con- 
stitute the Executive Committee: Tacie Branson Doing, 
David P. Lupton, Florence Dell Branson. 

The new officers took their seats, and after some general 
remarks the president appointed the following for the Member- 
ship Committee : Lewis Pidgeon, Sarah B. Hardesty, Howell 
M. Bond, Annie J. Rees, Jr., Mary S. Lupton, Edward L. 
Irish, and Susan T. Pidgeon. Voluntaries were asked for, 
and David W. Branson read an excellent selection. 

The exercises ended and the meeting closed after a short 
silence. M. 5. L., Sec. 





WILMINGTON, DeL.—An interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Wilmington convened at Friends’ 
school-house Sixth-day evening, Second month 9g, David J. 
Reinhardt president, Levi Taylor, secretary for the evening, 
Sarah Bancroft, secretary, being absent. 

After minutes and routine business, a paper was read on 
Friends in the Anti-Slavery Movement, beginning with Benja- 
min Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison's joint editorship of 
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the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 1829. Garrison's im- 
prisonment and release through the generosity of Arthur 
Tappan, was related, and of Garrison hunting up Whittier 
and encouraging his early poetical efforts. Anecdotes and 
reminiscences of Isaac T. Hopper, L. M. Child, George F. 
White, Joseph and Ruth Dugdale, and John Jackson, etc., 
were given. 

Laura W. Webb read ‘‘ Abolitionrieties,’’ by Benjamin S. 
Jones, together with some interesting anecdotes. A general 
interest was excited, and an informal discussion of interest 
followed. Albert W. Smith, Elwood Garrett, Pennock Pusey, 
Benjamin K. Smedley, Charles Swayne, William P. Bancroft, 
David Ferris, and others participated. The meeting was 


large and, we felt, a profitable one. se.~ RE+T- OCO.. F. 


ti 


Newrown, Pa.--The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Ellie J. Burroughs on Fourth-day evening, the 7th 
inst., with an unusually large number in attendance. 

The President, Willis G. Worstall, opened the exercises by 
reading the Eighth Psalm. The Secretary, Martha C. Wilson, 
being unavoidably absent Lydretta Rice was appointed to 
take her place. 

It being the annual meeting for election of officers, the 
names presented by the nominating committee at the last 
meeting were unanimously approved, as follows: president, 
Evan T. Worthington ; vice presidents, Robert Kenderdine 
and Lettie W. Eyre; secretary, Mabel R. Worstall ; treasurer, 
Anna Worthington ; executive committee, Mary Eyre, Mary 
T. Hillborn, Phebe Eves, Elizabeth Palmer, and Thaddeus 
S. Kenderdine ; publishing committee, Sarah F. Cary, Sarah J. 
Reeder, and Sarah Wilson. Robert Kenderdine and Lavinia 
Brown were appointed to audit the treasurer’s account and 
report at next meeting. 

Elizabeth S. Kenderdine, representing the Discipline Com- 
mittee, read from ‘‘A Dissertation on the views of George Fox 
concerning Christian Discipline,’’ by Samuel M. Janney. 
Lavinia Blackfan read an account of the Prophet Jeremiah. 
The ministry of Jeremiah lasted through a period of 40 years 
or from 626 B.C. to 586 B.C. Much interesting history of 


these early times is learned by the careful study of the lives of | 


the ancient prophets. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Adult Schools of England,’’ prepared 
by Martha Wilson, was read by Laura White. Their motto 
is ‘* Let Brotherly Love continue.’’ 
John Wm. Graham, as to the value of such schools in this 
country. 

Genevieve A. Carter being unable to be present, her 
appointment to read an article on the life and works of James 
Tissot was filled by Ellie J. Burroughs. The pictures illus- 
trating the Life of Christ that have made Tissot famous are 


The writer quoted from | 


| 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
METHUEN & Co., London, have sent us a new book ‘‘ The 
History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood."’ It is a reprinting 


of Ellwood's delightful autobiography, one of the rare literary 


works of our Friends’ stock, with a preface and notes by C. G. 
Crump. 
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The book arrived by mail, and the charges on its entrance 
into the United States, (not for postage ; that was paid, six- 
pence, by Methuen & Co., on the other side), were sixty-three 
cents, stated as follows: 

‘* Subject to Customs Duty. 

‘‘Value $1.50. 

‘* Duty . 38. 

‘* War Tax .25—$0.63.”’ 

To place a ‘‘ war tax"’ on Thomas Ellwood's Journal is 
pretty bad! It would be better for the Government to place 
a bounty on such importations. 

We have two newly-issued books from England, both pub- 
lished by Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate Without, London. 

One of these is a study, ‘‘Isaiah: the Poet-Prophet and 
Reformer,’’ by Frederick Sessions. He writes with enthusiasm 
of the great Hebrew léader and prophet, and urges that it is 
not material to the substance of truth whether there were two 
Isaiahs, or only one. 
and sound. 


On the question of Peace he is earnest 
The book has a number of illustrations. 

The other is a biographical sketch of one of the French 
missionaries in India, ‘‘Samuel Baker, of Hoshangabad,”’ 
who died at his post of duty just a year ago, in Second month 
1899. This book is by Caroline W. Pumphrey. It is an 
interesting work, affording a good view of the Friends’ labors 
in India, and of the unhappy condition of many of the 
millions of that country. 

Both these books can be had through Friends’ Book 
Association, Philadelphia. 


3s. 6d. 


The English price of each is 


The North American Revie this month, gives large 
space, again, to the South African war, as being ‘‘ the subject 
which continues to be uppermost in the public mind.'’ There 
are three articles on the military condwct of war, one of them 


w, 


| by our American General O. O. Howard, who though an 


about 509 in number, and have been exhibited in several cities | 


in this country during the past year. 
announced that they are to remain permanently in America, 
in the museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Art and Sciences. 


The question, ‘‘ What effect on the general mind have | and another, J. 


pictures of imaginary conception of biblical characters and 
scenes?"" was answered by Evan T. Worthington, who 


It has recently been | 


mind than the printed words, but to define with any degree of | 


exactness their effect upon the general mind he felt was a 
problem beyond his ability. 
Ellie J. Burroughs, representing current topics, read an 


article on Secretary John Hay, speaking of his literary as well | 


as his diplomatic qualities. 
The chairman, Elizabeth Palmer, read the report of the 
Executive Committee, including program for next meeting. 
Roll call for sentiments followed, and the meeting 
adjourned after a moment of silence to meet Third month 7, 
at the home of Evan T. and Sarah F. Worthington. 
A. W. 


THE AMERICAN Purity ALLIANCE.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Purity Alliance, held in New York City 
on the 3d instant, Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, was 
elected President. He occupies the place of the late Aaron M, 
Powell, who was president of the Alliance from its organization. 


excellent man, and claimed as a Christian, still seems, like 
Job's war-horse, to cry Aha! as often as the trumpet of battle 
soundeth ;—he thinks that the Boers, though successful at 
first, must finally be overborne by England's greatly superior 
force. One writer, Henry Cust, justifies England's course, 
C. Voigt, author of ‘‘ Fifty Years of the 
History of the Republic in South Africa,’’ gives a picturesque 


y bi | and sympathetic description of the wanderings and conflicts 
thought they left a more lasting impression on the youthful | 


of the early emigrant farmers, (‘‘ Boers '') and hopes for their 
success, 


W. H. Hodgson, of the Dazly Local News, West Chester, 
Pa., publishes a substantial volume, very liberally illustrated, 
‘« West Chester, Past and Present : Centennial Souvenir.’’ 
Its issue is apropos of the celebration, in Tenth month last, of 


| the completion of a century of borough life, and the contents 
| are all appropriate to the event, including many historical 
| and descriptive détails, the proceedings at the celebration, a 
| full directory of the town, etc. 


One of the most notable things in the history of West 


Chester, in the last half century, has been the establishment 


| and growth of the Dazly Local News itself. 


It was begun in 
Eleventh month, 1872, by W. H. Hodgson, and has grown 
in twenty-nine years to be a marvel of ‘‘ inland’’ journalism. 
Its career, like that of the Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican, 
illustrates what can be done in newspapers, by fair-minded 
and intelligent service of the public, outside of the great cities. 









The little volume, ‘‘ Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,”’ 
by Ernest H. Crosby, (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.), has 
b| very favorably impressed Count Tolstoy, who writes the 

author that he proposes to have some of the pieces translated 
into Russian, and published. 













Wm. P. Hastings, Milton, Pa., has begun the issue of 
‘‘ The Little Blue Book : A Complete Railroad Guide to 
Pennsylvania.’’ It contains the time-tables of the railroads 
of the State, and makes a neat little volume of 102 pages. 
; He proposes to publish it monthly, at ¢1 a year, or ten cents 
acopy. Itseems to us likely to be of use. A map in it 
would be a good addition, and a two-page one (which would 
probably be large enough), might be inserted so as not to 
need folding. 










COMMUNICATIONS. 
FUNDS NEEDED. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

AFreR reading the extracts from Abby D. Munro's letter in 
rezard to funds, I wrote her, saying that her trouble was 
rather a surprise to me, as | thought after her many years’ 
experience, she had, as is told of certain fish, grown ‘‘ used 
to it."’ I enclose her reply. J. 

My Dear Friend: About the funds, the trouble is / can 
get ‘‘used to it,’’ but my teachers can't. For myself I 
would never say a word, but let it goon; but I know when 
the month comes around, they want the money because they 
need it. Miss Nicholas and I used both to advance money. 
Now I do the best I can—alone. I endorse every word that 
Martha Schofield said in the December Ax//etin about an 
endowment fund. 

So far as teaching is concerned, I have now gotten to 
where | can draw several long breaths already and look for- 
ward to more. My duties this winter have, of course, been 
very arduous so far, and will continue to be, but I think I am 
through with the worst, as the new teachers are getting fitted 
into their places, and used to their work. Miss O'Neill does 
splendidly in the sewing-room ; she is very apt and experi- 
enced at that kind of work, as she has donea great deal of 
sewing and dressmaking with her mother. Then, she has 
been a teacher so long she has good control. 

Everything is all right here, only the money comes so 
slowly. 
wouldn't feel my work was hard at all. 

I hear from Miss Nicholas every week. She is very well. 

ABBY D. Munro. 
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; PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

T. B. PANDIAN, the Hindoo visitor, who. has been laboring in 
this city and vicinity for several months, in behalf of the 
: Pariah class of India, called on us at the INTELLIGENCER office, 
on the oth inst., to take leave, and expressed his gratitude to 
those Friends and others who had interested themselves in his 
work, or contributed to it. He proposes to go southward in 
this country, and to return to India toward autumn. He has 












while his own part of India, the southern section, has not 

suffered from drought and consequent famine, the extent of 
suffering in the northwest provinces surpasses all previous 
: experience. 







At Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, at York, England, on the 
24th ult., William Stickney Rowntree brought up the subject 
of the responsibility resting on Friends on account of the war, 
and spoke feelingly of the faithfulness with which Friends in 
earlier tims had adhered to their testimony for Peace. After 
discussion, it was decided to accept and revise for issue the 
draft of an appeal on the subject, which he had presented. 

William Stickney Rowntree is a merchant, in Scarborough, 
a cousin of John Wilhelm Rowntree ; he is a devoted worker 
in the adult schools and other worthy engagements. 
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NortH CAROLINA already has enough cotton mills to con- 
sume all the material grown in that State, and when those 
under way are finished the State will be an importer of cotton. 
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If it wasn't for the care and anxiety about that, | 


; been in correspondence, he states, with friends at home, and 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST MONTH, 1Igoo. 


Mean barometer, 


0. 106 
Highest barometer during the month, 9th, ea 
Lowest barometer during the month, 2oth, 29. 280 
Mean temperature, 35-5 
Highest temperature during the month, 23d, 58. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 30th, 13. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 42.8 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 28.2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 26th, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, Ist, 20th, .. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 14.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 76.4 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 27. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3-35 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.95 inches of 

rain, on the 11th and 12th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 12, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar halo on the goth. 

Lunar coronz on the 13th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 55 on 20th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 14 on 2d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52 on 20th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., I2 on 3Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 32.6 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 30.8. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 42.8° and 28.2° respectively, give a monthly mean of 35.5°, 
which is 3.3° above the normal and 2° above the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 3.35 inches, 
is rather less than the normal. 

Snow fell on the Ist, 3d, 14th, 26th, 28th, and 31st, mostly in 
light flurries. The total depth for the month 1.5 inches; not any on 
the ground on the 15th, nor at the end of the month. 

Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31. 





| For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

| LITTLE SISSY. 

LITTLE Sissy fell asleep, 

| O, she was so tired of play,— 
Soft as evening shadows creep, 

Stole she from her toys away,— 

Little dollies soiled and torn, 

Little organ out of tune, 

Little cow with broken horn, 

Ball full rounded like the moon, 

These shall lie a lonely heap, 

During little Sissy's sleep. 


Little Sissy fell asleep, 

Put a flower in her hand=— 

Even in her slumbers deep 

She will smile and understand, — 
All the flowers she loved so well 
Soon with her shall sink to rest, 
Fade and fail and deathless dwell 
Peaceful as her baby breast, — 
Things too pure for earth to keep, 
Join in little Sissy's sleep. 





Little Sissy fell asleep, 

O, our lives are lonely here, — 
Hushed her call at morning's peep,— 
Stilled her little footsteps near,— 
Tears well up that will not dry, 
Aching hearts o’erburdened break, 
Breaking, groan aloud and cry 

Wilt thou, Sissy, wilt thou wake ?’’ 
Helpless, we but wait and weep,— 
Little Sissy sweetly sleep, — 

God, she slumber’th in Thy keep. 

| HoweELt S. ENGLAND. 

















ATHLETICS FROM A MOTHER’S | 
STANDPOINT. | 
Rebecca M. Taylor, in the American Friend. | 
Tue mother’s standpoint in athletics is generally one 
of fear and trembling. She watches the football game 
with her whole being concentrated on one point. 
Will that special curly head rise unscathed from the 
struggling pile? Or she counts the slow minutes in 
the evening until a grimy figure, with disheveled hair, 
comes limping in on the arm of an enthusiastic friend, 
and feels that she needs all the virtues of a Spartan 
matron to calmly meet the situation. 
Notwithstandihg the cares and anxieties which 
they bring to us, for many reasons we mothers must 
accept athletics, cease to declaim against them, and 





to wear ourselves by fret and worry, and must en- 
deavor to fortify ourselves by an intelligent compre- 
hension of their educational value to our boys. We 
must seek our right position toward them, and strive 
to do our part as bravely and intelligently as we 
should wish them to do theirs. 

President Hadley, of Yale, in a recent address, 
treating of the educational advance in the century now 
closing, called attention to the fact that we had only 
recently learned the value of play as a factor in edu- 

‘cation. He claims that athletic sports offer one of 
the most valuable means of moral training, and that 
they form in the youth those virtues most necessary 
for the making ofa good citizen. 

In schools and colleges athletics are now a recog- 
nized part of a boy’s education. If denied participa- 
tion in them, he is apt to become discouraged or re- 
sentful, and to console himself by other indulgences 
more hurtful by far. 

It is hard for a mother always to appreciate the 
value and necessity of her boy’s physical activity, 
which is often to her a source of anxiety and annoy- 
ance. In our civilization the quiet child has always 
been accounted the good child, and it is only of late 
that we have begun to realize that the worst evils are 
not always apparent to the eye and ear. The cigar- 


ette is doing an injury to the body, brain, and char- | 


acter of the American youth to which all the dangers 
of athletic sports can bear no comparison, and those 
boys who lounge aimlessly about run risks far more 
serious than those of bruised bodies and broken bones. 

Life will require of our boys many things which 
books cannot teach. Inthe struggle for existence 
the pressure is becoming more and more severe every 
day, and if our children are to survive they must be 
among the fittest. They must know the value of a 
strong body, the importance of exercise and proper 
food. They must have their powers under control, 
learn to work in cooperation with others, to contest 
with fairness, to endure defeat with courage, and to 
have other motives and to seek other rewards than 
those of material advantage only. 

The other day I asked the mother of two Vassar 
girls, and of an energetic young candidate for Prince- 
ton, what she thought of athletics. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said, “we are a very booky family, 
but George has learned more from being manager of 
a football team than from all his Greek and Latin 
books.”’ 
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‘“‘ Patience,’’ she said, emphatically, ‘‘and the ne- 
cessity of being on time.” 

That George should acquire these virtues from any 
source was evidently to her an unexpected triumph. 

If we give our boys sympathy and interest in ath- 
letics we may open some closed doors and solve some 


| problems in their education which would be other- 


wise beyond our powers. When the boy begins to 
appreciate the value of his own body, we have a van- 
tage. ground from which to inculcate simple living, 
regular habits, and abstinence from all things hurtful. 
We may often learn something ourselves from the 
little fellow who, for the first time, refuses pie or cake 
with the proud declaration, “I’m in training, now.”’ 
It is well for parents to note the fact that precocity in 
athletics is dangerous to the child’s physical develop- 
ment. Before the age of eleven children should en- 
gage only in childish play, and not strive for special 
muscular development or skill in difficult games. 
Such effort would be dwarfing rather than developing. 
Between that age and the time of entering college 
comes a period when boys need special physical 
training and the enthusiasm of games. This is the 
time when lounging, cigarette smoking, and injurious 
reading are apt to engage them if they are not stimu- 
lated to activity. It is a popular mistake to believe 
that boys of this age will exercise spontaneously like 
younger children without the incitement of organized 
games. 

Observation of any school at recess will demon- 
strate this fact. The little boys will shout and jump 
and run, while too many of the older ones stand aim- 
lessly about, evidently needing organized play to 
rouse their activity. 

The abuses of athletic sports are undeniable. We 
must remember that they have but recently become 
a recognized part of school and college life, and be- 
lieve that these abuses will in time be mitigated or 
done away with. In the meantime we parents can do 
more to avert these dangers from our individual chil- 
dren by sympathy and cooperation than by criticism 
and condemnation. In fact, it is chiefly through an 
interest in athletic sports that the busy American 
father of to-day can come into touch with his chil- 
dren, stimulate in them a love of honor and fair play, 
and a hatred of betting and all those vices which de- 
grade the body. In this the mother must codperate, 
believing in the power of woman to “ purify every 
place she enters,’”’ and confident that her sympathy 
and interest will lessen the temptations and dangers 
with which athletics are too often accompanied. 

In this paper I have spoken chiefly of the boy. 
It almost goes without saying that in the girl’s physi- 
cal development her mother’s guidance and codpera- 
tion are indispensable. A high degree of intelligence 
is necessary to wisely direct her. After observing 
the fine physique of those girls who have engaged in 
athletic sports we can readily lay aside our old-fash- 
ioned prejudices as to what is ladylike, believing that 
whatever results in physical strength and beauty 
justifies itself. 

We mothers cannot know too much regarding the 








requirements of the human body as to food, sleep, 
andexercise. Nor can we display too much industry, 
tact, and wisdom in attention to our children’s physi- 
cal requirements. 

Of the alumni and faculty of schools and colleges, 
parents have a right to ask that they see that games 
are played rationally, that wise rules are observed, 
that teams are not too unequally mated, that boys 
are not stimulated beyond their powers, and that the 
athlete is not made a hero at the expense of the 
student. 

It is to the alumni, especially—many of whom are 
themselves young and enthusiastic—that parents 
must appeal to think not only of the glory of their 
school or college, but of the welfaae of the indi- 
vidual student. If the interest of the alumni be a 
broad and well-balanced one, and their influence be 
ever on the side of a pure, manly, and reasonable 
game; if they themselves avoid all excesses in the 
hour of victory, and if they show an appreciation of 
the intellectual triumphs of the students, as well as 
of their feats of bodily strength and skill, many of the 
dangers of athletic sports will be done away with. 

After generai consideratlon of the subject, the 
thoughts of the mother return to her starting point 
—‘ my boy,” “ my girl.” Here is where our mission 
begins. The foundation of their bodily development 
and powers of moral resistance are at first almost en- 
tirely in our hands, and on the sympathy and under- 
standing between them and us largely depends the 
value or danger of athletic sports. 


The ‘‘ Smith’s Cider’’ Apple. 
Monthly 
ONE of the famous apples of the vicinity of Philadelphia is 


Meehans’ 


Smith’s Cider, but though in a general way it is ascribed to 


sucks county,’’ its real origin is not known. The following 


extract from a letter placed in our hands by a Philadelphia 
friend carries its history back to a remote period, at any rate, 


and may bring out other facts. The apple sent has all the 
general character of Smith’s Cider, as grown here ; the only 
differences being that it is brighter and better looking, ripening 
earlier, and with a more mellow and sweeter flesh. But the 
southern locality may explain this : 

‘* Baltimore, Md., September 22, 1899. As you are aware, 
in 1776, a number of Friends were banished from Philadelphia 
to Winchester, Va. ; among them I mention James Pemberton, 
Henry Drinker, Thomas Wharton, John Hunt, William Smith, 
Samuel R. Fisher, Miers Fisher, and others. After they 
reached Winchester the Friends of the neighborhood took 
them in their families. Among the latter was Isaac Brown, 
great-grandfather of the writer. While they were with him they 
planted an apple orchard, sending to Philadelphia for the trees. 
The farm on which they planted the trees came from my great- 
grandfather. The trees have been bearing apples for one 
hundred and twenty years, and annually my two cousins, 
maiden ladies, Eliza and Kate Brown, send mea few apples 
as a remembrance of our childhood, seventy years ago. The 
farm has never changed ownership. 

‘« Thinking that you may know some of the descendants 
of the Friends, I send you an apple known as the Smith Apple, 
which is supposed to be named after one of the Friends. I have 
never seen the apples out of the neighborhood of Winchester. 
They may be interested in seeing the apple from a tree their 
ancestors planted a hundred and twenty-three years ago.”’ 

It may be added that the word ‘‘ cider’’ isa later addition, 
and misnomer, as it is about the least fitted of any apple for 
cider-making. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has appointed Judge William H. Taft, 
of Cincinnati, president of a new Commission, which is 
to organize civil government in the Philippine Islands. He 
takes the place of President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
who declined further service. The military operations continue, 
the native people making resistance in many places. A 
dispatch on the 11th reports two attacks by them on detached 
parties of United States troops ; in one of them the latter had 
five wounded, in the other ‘‘ several.’’ The total losses of 
the United States army in the Philippines, from Eighth month 
8, 1898, to the 8th of the present month, are officially stated to 
be 3,338, the total deaths being 1, 393. 

A THIRD attempt by General Buller to penetrate the Boer 
lines on the Tugela river, and advanee to the relief of Lady- 
smith, failed last week. This was the movement which had 
been kept so secret for several days. It 1s now generally said 
by the London military ‘‘ experts’’ that an advance by Buller 
is impracticable, but that he should keep the Boer army 
occupied at that point, while another column advances farther 
west to invade the Orange Free State, and capture Bloem- 
fontein, the capital. 

Dispatches on the 11th instant indicated that the Boer 
forces were assuming the aggressive in both Natal and Cape 
Colony. A large force of Koers had moved southward in 
Natal to a point near the Tugela river. A rumor prevailed at 
Durban that General Joubert was leading a column of 6,coo 
men towards General Buller’s camp, with the view of out- 
flanking the British army south of the Tugela. 

THERE is not yet a settlement of the ‘‘ conflict of authority’’ 
in Kentucky, but there has been no collision. The Republican 
contestant, Taylor, declined to assent to the ‘‘treaty of peace’’ 
agreed on last week, and continues to act as Governor. He 
has, however, sent away most of the soldiers from Frankfort, 


| and the whole Legislature will probably resume its sessions 


there. The majority of the members (Democrats) have been 
sitting at Louisville, and the minority (Republicans), at London, 
and Frankfort. Thereare legal proceedings in both the State 
and United States courts to test the rights of the matter, and 
the case was argued before Judge Taft, at Cincinnati, on the 
12th. His jurisdiction is denied by the Democrats. 

THE plague continues at Manila, but there have not been 
many deaths. Advices from Honolulu, at the close of last 
week, indicate that there had been no new cases between 
January 25 and February 2. Seventy-four hundred persons 
were under quarantine, and the outlook was encouraging. 

In the United States Senate, this week, the closing 
speeches on the gold-standard bill are being made. The 
President has been given assurance by Senator Cullom that 
Congress would very soon pass a bill for a permanent govern- 
ment for Hawaii, and that a temporary measure to meet the 
plague emergency will not be necessary. The case of Senator 
Quay has not yet been taken up. The hearing of testimony 
in the charges against Senator W. A. Clark of Montana has 
been in progress for some time, and the evidence of gross 
corruption of the Legislature is so strong that it is said the 
committee’s report will be unanimous against Clark. 

GEORGE E. Roberts, Director of the United States Mint, 
has favorable reports of the gold deposits in the Cape Nome 
district of Alaska. He estimates this year’s yield about 
$2,500,000, with the territory inadequately worked. He says 
that great preparations are under way to exploit the district, 
and that probably 25,000 persons will be working there next 
summer. Gold has been found along the shore for a distance 
of 200 miles. Well informed persons think that the output 
of the Cape Nome district will eventually equal that of the 
Klondike. 

THE British India Office, at London, has received a des- 
patch from Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, at Calcutta, saying that 
distress from the famine is increasing, and that the number of 
persons now receiving relief has reached 3,784,000. 
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A TREMENDOUS legal contest has been begun by H. C. 
Frick, one of the partners in the Carnegie Company against 
Andrew Carnegie. The two have quarrelled, and Carnegie 
is forcing Frick out. The latter, in a ‘‘ bill in equity,’’ filed 
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at Pittsburg on the 13th, says the profits of the company in 


1899 were 21 millions of dollars, and for 1900 are estimated 
at 42% millions. The capital is 25 millions. 

THREE men, Markley, Hogan, and Taylor, were sentenced 
on the toth inst., by Judge Bregy, in Philadelphia, to an 
imprisonment of two years, and a fine of $500, for conspiracy 
to commit frauds at the election in the Fifth Ward of this city, 
in November last. It is developed that upon a list of over 
20,000 requests for poll-tax receipts handed to the City 
Treasurer by the Republican ‘‘ city committee’ not more than 
a few hundred signatures were genuine, the bulk of them 
being forged. The persons for whom they were asked were 
also generally fraudulent, very few being real voters. This 
system of ‘‘ bogus’’ tax receipts is part of the general method 
by which the elections in Philadelphia are corrupted by 
wholesale. 

AmonG the other evil results of the South African war is 
the deprivation of thousands of workmen of their employment 
The United States Counsel at Amsterdam, Hill, has trans- 
mitted to the State Department an appeal in behalf of the 
diamond cutters of that city, 3,000 of whom are now idle, the 


supply of diamonds from the mines at Kimberley being cut off. 


—The India Relief Association, of Abilene, Kansas, has 
shipped a carload of corn to Bombay, India, for the relief of 
famine sufferers. Two more carloads will be sent. 


Pe ROR i 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Ir was announced last week that the Standard Oil Company 
had declared a quarterly dividend of twenty per cent.,—or at 
the rate of 80 per cent. a year. The dividends in 1899 were 
33 per cent ; in 1898, 30 percent. ; in 1897, 33 percent. The 
stock, par $100, has recently sold at $544. The price of oil, 
(now entirely controlled by the Standard Oil Company), has 
recently been advanced 33 to 50 per cent., to consumers. 

—William J. Bryan, says the Springfield Republican, ‘‘is 
certainly a marvel of physical endurance,’’ and adds that he 
‘* possesses much the same remarkable ability to sleep when 
and where the opportunity offers as’ the late General Butler 
had. He has a good appetite, is scrupulously temperate, and 
does not smoke. Such a man at forty years of age is capable 
of a power of work.”’ 

—One hundred and two sunstrokes were officially reported 
in the city of Buenos Ayres on the 3d instant. Of these 
ninety-three were fatal. The temperature was 120 degrees 
in the shade. (It must be remembered that it is now summer 
in the Southern Hemisphere.) 


—A delegation of prominent owners of lake vessels will 
go to Washingotn, to induce Congress to form with Canada 
an international commission to have charge of all matters 
affecting the water level of the Great Lakes. 

—William Henry Green, D. D., LL. D., for over half a 
century connected with Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J., 
died on the 1oth inst., aged 75 years. He was regarded as 
the head of the ‘‘ old school’’ of Biblical interpretation in this 
country, opposing the conclusions held by the ‘‘ higher critics."’ 


—A dispatch from Chicago, 11th, says there are 7,000 
members of the building trades on strike. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and’ two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


One day Sir Walter Blunt's father was 
in Pope’s company ; and, talking of pun- 
ning, Pope said that was a species of wit so 
triflingly easy that he would answer to 
make one on any proposed subject, off- 
hand, when a lady in the company said, 
‘*Well, Mr. Pope, make one on ‘keel- 
hauling.’’’ He instantly replied, ‘‘ That, 
madam, is indeed putting a man under a 
hardship.”’ 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
—-[Abraham Lincoln.]} 


The only dressing in the world which will make shoes 
absolutely waterproof is Leatherine. That Leatherine does 
make shoes, and leather in every form, really proof against 


water has been thoroughly demonstrated. Shoes to which 


this preparation has been applied have stood in water for 
eight weeks, and when removed have been found as dry 
inside as on the day when immersed. Leatherine will not 
injure the finest leather, but will make it softer, more com- 


fortable, and twice as durable. This article will be found in- 


valuable by everyone who desires to protect the feet against 
dampness, and will do away entirely with the use of overshoes. 


Ask your grocer or shoe-dealer for Leatherine, or if they do not keep it 
send 25 cents for a package to THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER 
MANUFACTURING CO., 212 S. Third Street, sickle 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
} International? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
| valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
andmind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 

} other dictionary inthe world. It should be in-every household. 


Also Webster’s s Collegiate Dictionary with.a Scottish 
Glossary, ete. “First class in quality, second class in s 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference, under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meetings Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Second month 
18, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject, ‘*’Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 










*.* A Conference, under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Second month 25, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York. 

Subject, ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ All re- 
spectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SusANNA Ricu, Clerk. 















*,* A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave. on 
Seventh-day evening, Second month 17. All 
are invited to come. 

WARREN E. EMLEY, President. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Kennett Square, Pa... 
First-day, 18th of Second month, 1900, at 2.30 
p.m. To be addressed by Walter E. Dengler, 
on the subject of Temperance. 

On behalf of committee, 

E. M. PRESTON. 



















*,*The Best Interest Committee of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting have arranged for a 
Social reception to be held in the old Library 
Room and Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Second month 23, 1900, from 
7.30 to 9.30 o’clock, to which all Friends are 
invited. Emma WALN, Clerk. 










*.* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
SECOND MONTH: 
17. Short Creek, Mt Pleasant, O. 
19. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
21. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
22. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
24. Pelham H. Y. M. Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
26. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Camden, Del. 
[Note: Easton and Granville is now held 
half yearly and not in the Second month. ] 


















*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Second month are as follows : 
18. Center, Unionville, Pa. 
25. Menallen, Pa. 

Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 






















*,* First-day evening meetings, (Philadel 
phia), during Second month will be heldfat 
15th and Race Streets meeting-house, at 7.30 
o'clock. Members of the city meetings should 
feel an interest in their attendance. 

Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


























1311 St., Phila. 























ROBERT J. BURDETTE, is a pastor of a 
churchin Pasadena. He recently received 
a letter from the Governor of California, 
saying that he had his commission ready 
as chaplain in one of the regiments, and 
was very anxious to know whether he 
would accept the place. ‘‘ Of course, you 
will take it?’’ a friend asked. ‘‘ Well, | 
don't know,’’ was his response. ‘‘ It all 
depends. Just now I am waiting for the 
war to close.’’ 


JF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘pearl glass,”’ you will see 
the differences—all but one-~ 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 


glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


THE eight unmarried women who hold 
| office as Queen Victoria's maids of honor 
have some privileges. They are given the 
prefix of ‘‘honorable,’’ and on marrying 
receive from the Queen a gift of $5,000. 
One or two maids of honor live for two 
weeks at a time at Windsor or Osborne, 
but her Majesty seldom takes more than 
one to Scotland. 


‘* JonES grumbles at cold weather ?"’ 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. ‘*Yes."” 
Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘*And he grumbles at hot weather?’’ 
**'Fes.”” 


‘* What does he like ?’’ 
‘** He likes to grumble.’ 
—([Chicago Record. ] 


All Right Goods. All Right Prices. 
C. P. BURROUGH | 


Driep Fruit, Canngep Goons, 2 . . 
Peas, Beans, Hominy, Erc. Liquor licenses have been issued in 

Stalls 813 and 815 Farmers’ Girard Ave. Market ae is y 
anes aay Seo Cumberland county, Pa., for this year on 


- a |; condition that the saloon must not be 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | open later than 10.30 p. m. 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


, 





THE Centenary of Cowper's death 
occurs this year. He died April 25, 1800. 
Macauley was born October 25, 1800. 


REER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 's;, 


Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. The most complete catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


fusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. We will send 
free by mail if you state name of paper in which you saw this advertisanent. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 








































Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed @ 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as# 
good ammunition is to the “ man behind the gun.” # 

Out 1900 Catalogue of A 
EVERYTHING ®t GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings fm 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine @ 
of information on garden topics. To give our Catalogue @ 


the largest possible distribution, we make the following ¥ 
liberal offer : 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
Counts as Cash. WW 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was ¥ 
seen, and who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail § 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- @ 
cent “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each @ 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New & 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast @ 
; Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which @ 
y When emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order ¥ 
w of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.coand upward. 


;PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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Black Dress Goods. 


Grenadines—44 inches wide ; a complete 
assortment, including the standard silk 
twist in plain satin stripes and figures, 
as well as more elaborate designs in 
finer mesh for evening gowns. _One of 
the best patterns has a sewing-silk 
ground, with an embroidered silk cord 
forming Escurial designs. Prices range 
from $1.00 to $5.00 a yard. 

Crepe de Chine—this beautiful material 
still retains its well-deserved popularity, 
and will be much used for the clinging 
gown now so fashionable—$1.00 to 
$4.00 a yard. 

French Silk-and-wool Crepe Japon—in 
coarse and fine crimp, with extra bright 
finish ; very stylish and popular—$z2.25 
a yard. 

Brilliantine and Lusterine Mohair—of 
particularly high lustre and fine light 
weight; very suitable for traveling 
gowns, as it is unharmed by dust; in 
several grades—so cents to $1.50 a 
yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 





Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 
ate attention. Address orders ‘‘ Depart- 
ment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ 








Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still-be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 









Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


' 
ESTABLISHED 1860. ' 
TELEPHONE 5807. | 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, § 
Blank Book Manufacturers, . 
Engravers, and Printers, ¢ 


; Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- ¥ 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 


us and to the advertisers. 





CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 





We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), . - - - $5.30 
Christian Register, ($3), . - - + 4-80 
Christian Register, (new subscribers), 4.10 
Scientific American, ($3), . . - 4-60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), . - - + - 5.30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . . 4.35 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . . 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), . . - + + 4-50 
The Independent, ($2), . . . - 3.90 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . 2.90 
pe eee 

MONTHLIES. 


British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3-75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hort.),( $2), 3.85 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), . . . $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), . . » @gao 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . . . . 530 
The Formm, ($3), . ... 3.» teen (460 
North American Review, ($5), . . 6.10 
St. Nicholas, (§@3),.. . -F.. 2 SG... ¢60 
Lippincott's Magazine, ($2.50), . . 3.80 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50', . . . . 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . . 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50) . . . 2.20 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), . 2.60 

QUARTERLIES. 


The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 






FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks 
in Florida, will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia, Second month 20. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth) , 


and meals em route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent Southeastern District, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at El Paso with the ‘‘ Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. ; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including— 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

‘“*LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SouTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining-car service on all through trains of 
the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 

































































































































































































































































































J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711i WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, ett., etc. 


PETER WRT eee 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Interest allowed on 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
DO wn” Of we SS 250,000.00 

I a ee ee eg. ie hh 6 mii 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton Winpenny, 
E.twoop Becker. 
Epwin S.D1rxon, 

c 1 Warren G. Grirritn, 
Tuomas R. Gitt, Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas,. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo un, 
Avrrep I. Pui urs. 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 

Jou R. Ruoaps, 


oun F. Lewis, 


Have You Heard 
that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic disease’ by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? 


Its wonderful effect upon 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 





+ $2,500.00 











in cash prizes is one of the many interesting 
featares of our new catalogue for 19. 
Plantersof Maule’s Seeds are successful - 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lead all; have dono 
so foryears and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace. Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains everything 

good, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 

tions, four colored plates and practical up- 

to-date cultural directions. It is pronounced 

te erie atont and best seed book of the year. 
rite foritto-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAU“E, Philadelphia. 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secreta 


and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENR 


C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Corpmittee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuary, 





ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Defertuent, Sere ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, 4. ROB- 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust ard BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


GIRARD TRUST. COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836. Surplus, $5,000,000. 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 





TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. - ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-BROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


PRUADELPHIA READING RMLMAY. | == 



























ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, We hart old cae Mek ke 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. Statens ty Ot sei 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE } 

BALLAS¥ED. without loss to any in- 


vestor. 
We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO. 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


varieties, postpaid, 
1 Suepein Sapees, doctors, 
Alyssam, le Gem. [mixed. 
« ‘Basutifal Hybrid Begouies. 
juet emum. 
mbrella Plant. 








MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special ion gi 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


RD ep pt te tt tt 


pages, 


FREE every order. 
The Conard & Jones Co. sox z, West Grove, Pa. 


